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WISCONSIN CELEBRATES 50 YEARS 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education in Wisconsin reaches its 50th anniversary in 1956 with 
a six-month series of Golden Jubilee events. The “Wisconsin Idea” of taking 


the resources of the state university to the people of the state has been carried 


out by the University of Wisconsin 
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the Madison campu In April a and local classes conducted by top 
Wisconsin Adult Education Worl personnel in their field 
iop is plannes All told, some 700 Wisconsin ec 
I innual convention of the Na munities will be participating in tl 
tional University Extension Associa bIst year of Wisconsin adult ed 
tion will convene in Madison durin cation 
Ma it’ the te where the orga La ° 
hich candi Hneniicialh AN eonues x Overseas Educators Organize 
The conference will onen Satur Educator and scholar who nave 
da May 12. and wil run intil been abroad with training progran 
lay 16. Included in the nda are nd under fellowships are formir 
meet vert i fe range ol icentral ! ! ition. The proposed 
dult ed ition technique nd pro nan is the American Ove ‘ Edu 
ral wh a evening clase cators O nization, It planned 
1chLo ial method institut to ‘ ‘ both tho » 3 , 
correspondence stud leetu and been abroad as educato ur those 
concert ho e interested in goi abi a 
Workshop ind d ' wre is educator It is to functio 
bei pl nned fo dey irtment hea through universities and other a n 
lirecto ind a tants In ur el cl 
itv extension divisior as well a Interested educators with back 
for top administrative personne] ground in foreign education pr 
This half-century celebration of grams have met in groups through- 
adult education in Wisconsin will be out the country to exchange idea 
marked in Jur with “Extension and evaluate their experiences. For 
Pioneet program honoring the three years some of these educato1 
! n ho initiated the movement have co-ope1 ited with the Com 
In July and August. the University mittee on International Relations ol 
Summer Nel ion will focu on the National Education Association 
“Frontiers in Adult Education” Two classe of membership are 
featuring course lectures, and open: Active Member hip for Amer 
mips aa wan who have erved abroad Ith 
The Wisconsin Idea—transform an educational capacity Asso 
in university resource and skill ciate Membership for erican 


into practical educational service who plan to educate abroa 


will enter its second 50 years with a foreign students and edu isit 
program extending into nearly every ng the United Stat The 1959-56 
area of adult education. Housewive President of the new organization | 


in Wisconsin will take special class Mrs. Violet Wuerfel, Dearborn Pub 


. : aa ; 
in writing, gardening, community lic Schools, Michigan 


Nw 


New Council for Better Schools 
The National Citizens Comn ion 


for the Public Schoo] 


erations on January 31 after ix 
and a half years of work alerting 
Americans to school problem The 
new National Citizens Council for 
Setter School n take it 
place, will carry on onsorship of 
the Better Schools campaign 


Its members are « «pected to repre- 
ent every state and territory. Acting 
chairman of the group during its 
transition stage is Ralph K. Gott- 
hall, president of the Atlas Powder 


Company. Roy E. Larsen, retiring a 


on vill he a me nbe OF T id- 
) committee to the new Coun 
1 Henry Toy, J ill continue 
i f ecutive dire to 
Announcement of tne new or- 
nization Wa made at the Com- 
'Y ’ ixth annual Citize A 
emb and dinner, held in New 


Educational TV Group Disbands 


The National Citizens Committee 


for Educational Television suspended 


operations on January 31. Under the 


terms of new grants of the Ford 


Foundation the NCCET function 
dealing with information and edu- 
cational TV material will be trans- 
ferred to the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, 1610 Washtenaw 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dr 
Harry K. Newburn, President, will 
be the contact 

Matters pertaini to the ETV 
e Federal Com- 

ion will be the 
responsibility of the Joint Council 
of Educational Television, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Mr. Ralph Steetle 
the Executive Directo! 


reservations and tl 


munications Conmi 


® The Adult Education Council 
of Greater Chicago has announced 
the appointment ol Robert J. Ahrens 
as its Executive Director 


® The annual conference of the 
Ohio Adult Education Association 
wa he ld Mar h 23-24 in Al ron oO} 


zslie P. Hardy of the Universit 
of Akron keynoted the two-day 
meeting on how adult education 
methods can be pplied to com- 


munity affairs and organization 
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State Council Forms in Wyoming 

Representatives of 40 state, fed- 
eral, and voluntary organizations in 
Wyoming established the Wyoming 
Adult Education Council in a 
Founding Assembly at Casper, Wy- 
oming, September 29 1955. The 


purpose of the new council is “to 
bring together in a functional re- 
lationship those state encies and 
organizations concerned primaril 


with organized instructional pro- 
grams or materials for adult 

Officers of the new organization 
are M: Fred D Boi f Pre ick nt 
John Schultz, Vice-President; and 
Mi Maggie Hurst Secretary 
Clarence D. Jayne is Executive Se 


retary. 


AFL-CIO Education Department 
Formed 

Meeting in New York City on 
December 5, education staffs from 
the former AFL and the former CIO 
were merged into a new AFL-CIO 
Education Department. John D 
Connors, former Director of the AFL 
Department of Education heads the 
new Department 

The two a t it director are 
John E. Cosgrove and George T 
Guernsey 

Former AFL Education Depart 
ment member beside Cosgro 
now part of the merged Education 
Department, are Be K. Robert 
Caroline Hodgin, Laura Belle Dav 
son, Vivian Johnsor and Mai 
Bergman 

Former CIO educatior taff mem 
bers besides Guernse who joined 
the new Department are: Stuart P 
Brock, Hy Kornbluh, and Elizabeth 
J. Miller 


Named a week later to head the 
Ed ication Committee wa Ceorvs 
M. Harrison, President of the Rail 
vay Clerk Other me be ( the 
Education Committee a I. W. Abel 


Trades Department). Emery Bacon 

‘annia Cohn (ILGWU) 
John D Connor (AFL-CIO) 
Arthur Elder ([LGWU), Joseph 
Glazer (URCLPWA), Pat Great 
house (UAW) Joseph Keenan 
(IBEW), O. A. Knight (OCAWIU), 
Carl Megel (AFT), Jule Pagano 
(CEA), Paul Phillips (Paper Mak 
ers), Lawrence Rogin (TWUA) 


Peter Schoemann (Plumbers), and 
grendan Sexton (UAW) 

The newly estab AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee held 
its first National ( ence March 


april, 1956 


nr 


‘PAD ABA UDuRDD. 
DEAR AEA MEMBER: 


Your Nominations and Elections Committee has complet- 
ed procedures for conducting the Association's 1956 nom- 
inations and elections, according to our constitution and 
policies established by the Delegate Assembly. 

We believe these procedures provide maximum opportu- 
nity for AEA members to participate in the democratic proc- 
esses of electing the leadership of our organization. AS 
reported in the January 1956 issue of Adult Leadership, 
two waysS are provided to get nominations for the top na- 
tional officers of the AEA. First, the final ballot will 
include a slate of nominees for each position, prepared 
by the Committee on Nominations and Elections. Second, the 
final ballot will include the names of members submitted 
to me before March 1, 1956, by petition signed by 30 mem- 
bers. 

These officers include president, president-elect, 
vice president, secretary-treasurer, and five Executive 
Committee members from Region 2 (New York), Region 6 
B.C. SeCe,. Tenn... Ky). Region 10 (Ro.,; Katia... Ceia., 
Ark.), Region 12 (Wyo., Colo., N.M.), Region 15 (Nevada, 
Utah, Ariz.), and Region 15 (\ _ ’. Idaho, Mont., 
Alaska). You will note that we elect Executive Committee 
members from one-third of the 15 Regions each year. 

There has been a conspicuous Shyness about this year's 
nominations, as exhibited by the Small number of groups 
pushing candidates and Submitting their names by petition. 
This is not in accord with the great American tradition of 
promoting candidates who stand for important issues that 
become the focus of a national election. 


vas! Ore. 


Nominations for the Delegate Assembly have been pre- 


pared by AEA State Coordinating Committees (composed of 
current delegates and the membership coordinator). In 
a ‘ 


states where there is neither a Coordinating Committee nor 
a membership coordinator, a member, preferably a current 
delegate, has been asked to prepare a slate of nominee 
with the assistance of other delegates and members in his 
areae 

It is important to remember that the number of dele- 
gate ; apportione i to the states necessarily changes eact} 
year, depending on the number of AEA members in each state 
as related to the total Association membership and the 
j of the Delegate Assembly. This year's Delegate AsS- 
ly has been set at 156 members plus Delegates-At-Large 
and delegates from approved state adult education as 
ciations. 


i0O=- 


We expect that the final election ballot will be 
mailed to the membership the first week of May. You will 
be given ample time to discuss the implications of the 
election with other adult educators before the deadline 
for returning your marked ballot. 


AEA Committee on Nominations and Elections 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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GROUP WORSHIP-— 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY? 


{ Are we losing the values of individual 
7 reflection by our emphasis on 
al working in groups? 


— ee BY EDWARD GROSS 


The writer of this piece is a so- 
ciologist. Sociology is concerned with 
the scientific study of man’s social 
life, with what happens whenever 
together 


humans get Sociologists 


spend a lot of time studying groups 
kinds 


quent gangs, clubs, and larger groups 
| gang ger g 


of various families, delin- 
such as churches, races, and nations. 

My colleagues are fond of bewail 
ing the fact that they are not enough 
appreciated by people at large. They 
look enviously across the campus at 
the well subsidized physicists, or at 
the psychologists who place their 
graduates as Clinical assistants in hos- 


pitals or in personnel departments in 


EDWARD GROSS is 
Professor of Sociology at the State 


Associate 


College of Washington. He says of 
this article, “It arose out of gen 
eral concern for the need of a closer 
relationship between science and so 
ciety I had been puzzled at why 
group research, even with the most 
capable participants, is so often dis 
appointing. Then the chought came 
that it was only disappointing be 
cause the participants expected wo 
muct 


GRACE LEVIT 
whose comment follows Mr. Gross’ 
article, is a poineer member of 
tdult Leadership’s editorial staff 


LIEBERMAN, 


industry. And they must bear the 
questions of laymen, such as the one 
a newly-met dentist asked of the 
writer, “Tell me, what are they pay- 
ing for sociology today?” 


too little—or too much? 


But what has been much on my 
mind is not that we are not appre- 
ciated, but rather that, unwittingly, 
we are being appreciated too much! 
For all around us is arising a new 
faith, a new medium to which mil- 
lions are turning for the solution of 
their problems. And this new hope 
is strangely identical with the very 
subject-matter of 
group. 

Mankind has ever been in search 


sociology the 


of simple explanations and solutions 
for what has puzzled him. Under the 
influence of the rationalist philoso- 
phers, the use of reason was felt to 
be the way to solve all problems. By 
many, alcohol has been blamed for 
problems as far apart as divorce and 
unemployment, Within the last gen- 
eration, sex has been felt to be both 
cause and cure of a host of psycho- 
logical and social difficulties. The 
latest solution to be proposed, and 
by far the most dangerous, is the use 
of the group. 

Now let me emphasize that the 
group as an explanatory principle 
rests upon a basis of undeniable truth 


which was recognized at least as early 
as the date that Aristotle proclaimed 
that man was a political animal. The 
individual is born into a family, he 
spends his time as a child in play 
groups, he joins a school class, he 
takes a job in a shop, he forms his 
own family, and finally is carried 
away to the grave on the shoulders 
of friends. 

As Robert E. Park once put it, 
“The groups a man belongs to make 
up much of his life and the whole 
of his obituary.” 

About the proposition, then, that 
man lives in groups there can be no 
argument: to deny it is to deny an 
elementary fact of life. There is, 
further, abundant evidence of what 
happens to the human personality in 
cases of extreme isolation. The per- 
sonality becomes warped; persons 
may go mad, and in any case are usu- 
ally incapable of carrying on a nor- 
mal life in society. 


everything to everybody? 


But what is disturbing about the 
current emphasis on the group is that 
too much is expected of it. Group 
participation is being offered as an 
answer to all problems, Consider 
education and _ child-rearing. We 
have a new kind of problem child 
today. Formerly the problem child 
was the one who gave his teach- 


adult leadership 
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er trouble. He was the roughneck 
who threw spitballs at the teacher 
and put chewing gum in the girls’ 
pigtails. Now this child is tolerated 
(reluctantly) as merely “expressing 
his needs’, whereas the child who 
sits in the school library reading at 
recess period becomes the subject at 
the luncheon staff meeting. Some- 
thing must be done, it is said, to get 
Mary integrated into the activity 
program; since Mary likes to read, 
maybe she should be on the staff of 
the school newspaper. 

Or turn instead to race relations. 
Currently there is a considerable 
vogue in the use of race-mixed 
camps in the attempt to break down 
barriers of prejudice between whites 
and Negroes. Prejudice is felt to be 
due to misunderstanding and false 
beliefs about the other race. There- 
fore parents are encouraged to send 
their children to a camp where 
whites and Negroes may play togeth- 
er and discover that the other fellow 
is really not so bad after all. If this 
attitude can be created while the in- 
dividual is still young, it is hoped 
that it will persist into adult life. 

A third application of the group 
concept is seen in the rise of team 
research among scientists. The old 
picture of the lonely scientist mum- 
bling to himself over his test-tubes 
thrown into the 
basket. The typical modern scientist 


has been waste- 
is found seated at a polished table 
consulting with his team-mates on 
the plan of research. The research 
budget must be cleared with the con- 
tractor and a progress report is duc 
on the 7th of each month. It is point- 
ed out that by bringing together spe 
cialists, new points of view may be 
investigated 
individual 


aired and problems 


which the lone could 
never tackle. 

Still a fourth expression of group 
faith may be seen in the case of the 
international conference. Our rela- 
tions with other nations are being 
handled almost entirely by the con- 
ference and negotiation procedure. 
We have gone so far as to create per 
manent conference bodies who have 
nothing else to do except talk to each 
other. We are told that the Russians 
are basically a good people who do 
not want war, and as long as that is 
true, we can sit down amicably across 
a table and resolve our differences. 

Fxamples may be multiplied in- 
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definitely. In each case persons come 
together with the hope that the very 
act of meeting will in itself lead to 
mutual understanding and compro- 
mise, appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s point of view, social adjust- 
ment, and therefore individual satis- 
faction and happiness. 


on the other hand 


When we look at our actual ex- 
perience with such endeavors, we 
note that they are just as likely to 
fail as they are to succeed. When 
book-loving Mary is introduced to 
the newspaper staff, she discovers 
that she is no better able to get along 
with them than she is with people in 
general. A callous editor—one of the 
big kids from the 10th grade—re- 
turns her copy with “Rewrite and 
give it more life” scrawled across it, 
and Mary runs home in tears, 

The white boy arrives at the race- 
mixed camp and discovers, after two 
hours of play, that he doesn’t like 
his Negro playmate—doesn’t like 
him for precisely the same reasons 
that he doesn’t like some of his white 
playmates. The physicist, engaged in 
cooperative research with the biolo- 
gist concludes after a particularly vio- 
lent argament that biology is even 
less of a science than he thought it 
was. In international conferences 
mutual understanding is built up 
very rapidly-—and therein lies the 
difficulty. As Hans J]. Morgenthau 
comments, it is not that we misun- 


derstand Russia that lies at the basis 


of our trouble: it is that we under- 
stand her only too well. 

Che important question that is be- 
ing ignored in all of these approaches 
is that of individual interest. The iso- 
lated child may need individual at- 
tention or perhaps none at all. The 
reaction of the mother of Ferdinand 
the bull is highly instructive. Ferdi- 
nand, like Mary, liked to sit alone 
quietly under the cork trees. His 
mother was at first concerned that 
he did not run and butt his head like 
the other little bulls. But, it will be 
recalled, when she saw that he was 
not lonely, being an understanding 
mother, she let him alone. 

The race camps ignore the fact that 
prejudice is not simply a matter of 
misunderstanding and the transmis- 
sion of false ideas. The question is 
why do parents transmit such ideas to 
their children in the first place? And 
on this point there is considerable 
evidence that especially 
those who feel insecure, have a need 


persons, 


to feel superior to someone or to 
hate someone, as Lillian Smith has 
pointed out vividly in Killers of the 
Dream. 

The scientific research teams dis- 
cover that each of the specialists is 
a man with a sense of prestige and 
feeling of authority which he will not 
forsake however important the goal 
of the research may be, As one such 
researcher on a project in which I 
participated said, “The trouble with 
these other fellows is not that they 


don’t see what I'm getting at. They 
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just don’t appreciate it to the extent 
that I do.” 
In the 


negouations will get nowhere unless 


international conference, 
each side recognizes the legitimate in- 
terests of the other, for on those 
legitimate interests, there will not, 
and cannot, be any compromise, Rus- 
sia will not tolerate an unfriendly 
government in Poland, just as we 
would not tolerate a Communist 


Western 


On these points ne 


government in the hemi 


sphere. gotiauon 


will not get very far 


are we afraid of freedom? 


And yet what has been said so far 
is little more than that group solu 
always 


tions to difficulties do not 


work. But the question goes deeper 
than this, for we must ask why it is 
that the faith in the group has arisen 
and why such high hope S are held 
for it. And when we try to answer 
that question, we find ourselves fac 
ing the most significant psychological 


fear of 


I his probl m has occupie d 


problem of our time—the 
freedom 
the attention of thinkers ever since 
the Protestant Reformation, in set 
individual 
Catholic 


world 


ting free the conscience 


smashed the unity of the 


Western 

Max Weber has pointed out how 
Luther and Calvin set an awful task 
No longer 


man lean on the Church in his search 


before 


mankind could 


for race since prace was predes 
tined, and insignificant man could do 
The in 


know 


nothing to manipulate God 
dividual therefore did not 


whether he was one of the elect ot 
the damned, and could do nothing 
about it. He could only maintain un 
deviating concentration on the holy 
life, and hope 
As Sebastian 


Lutheran put it, 


Franck, an early 


"You 


have escape d the monastery, but now 


think you 


every Christian must be a monk his 
whole life long.” 

The individual had been born, but 
he found that he was alone with his 
conscience in a cold world, This sit 
uation proved intolerable to many 


who turned to ceaseless activity in 
the service of God, to the accumula 
tion of property in the search for a 
sign of grace, or, as Erich Fromm 
has pointed out, to the omnipotent 


I ubret 
had 


to solve their 


Ihe Germans of the 20's 


made a valiant effort 


proble ms by individual endeavor. 
Democracy had been tried with in- 
different success. The inflation of the 
20's was succeeded by the depression 
of che 
ment, government corruption, an in- 


effective police 


50's. Large-scale unemploy- 
force all conspired 
together to make the people cry out 
for someone who could take over the 


task of solving these problems, 
somcone who would assume rc- 


sponsibility, someone who would do 
their thinking for them. And he was 
soon found. 

For the faced 
difficult decision or problem which 


individual with a 
requires careful thought, it is always 
much easier to join a group and 
throw the responsibility for deciding 
Since the 


what to do on a leader. 


whole group agrees, the decision re- 


ceives the added sanction of social 
approval. 
let's let Lucy do it 

My wife is a member of an ad- 


mirable organization which seeks to 
interest women in political affairs. 
Since my home has a large living 
room, the local chapter frequently 
meets there, and though I am_ ban- 
ished to the bedroom at such times, 


I am unable to avoid overhearing 


What ts 


amazing about the discussions is the 


parts of the discussion. 


range of 


speed with which they are disposed 


topics covered and the 


of. The topics are prepared by some 
committee, and chapters are told 
that by October 40, they must dis- 
cuss and vote on, say, flexible farm 


rice supports. The use of outside 
| | 


speakers is not conside red advis 
able, and therefore a group of women 
who have had littl or no time or 
opportunity to learn anything about 
the isuc, mect to take a vote 

As might be predicted, what in 
fact happens is that one or two domi- 
neering women, who have a smat- 
tering of knowledge, decide the issuc 
10:00 a vote has 


later, the 


for the rest, and by 


been taken. Some time 
members may read in the newspaper 
that their president has communi- 
cated their opinion to President 
Eisenhower. In this collective action, 
the individual woman takes pride 
ind considers that she is doing her 
job as a participating member of so- 
cicty 

It is precisely the making of deci- 


sions by consensus, rather than by 


individual thought, that constitutes 
the das -r of the worship of the 
group leads ominously to con- 
formity and the feeling that the right 
opinion is the one the group thinks 
is right. Carried far enough, it leads 
to the identification of mental health 
with group conformity. 

Joseph Wortis, in an analysis of 
Soviet psychiatry, tells us that a pri- 
mary object of the Russian psychia- 
trist is to bring the patient into har- 
monious adjustment with the values 
of the 
that the willingness to turn to an 


state. Nor is it an accident 
all-wise leader has had its most mo 
mentous expressions in Germany and 
Russia. For group dependence pro 
vides a medium for the rise of the 
group leader who, through skillful 
manipulation, will tell the group 
what the right opinion is, Since peo- 
ple come to groups because they seck 
an answer, they are in a state of read 
iness to believe. 

It seems that never before have we 
been so much exposed to the poten- 
tial influence of others. The radio, 
newspapers, magazines, and televi- 
sion are continuously with us, Our 
news is collected for us by wire serv- 
ices and interpreted for us by news 
commentators. We 


magazines and 


are bathed in a cosmic shower of 
facts, ideas, principles, predictions, 
and explanations. The average indi 
vidual probably knows more about 
Syngman Rhee than he does about 
But 


side by side with our very real need 


his own next-door neighbor. 
for help and group assistance in mak 
ing sense of the world in which we 
live, there cries out a need that ts 
just as potent the need for privacy 


and reflection, It was never more 
important for the puzzled individual 
to pause before he decides to “check 
with the boys’. It was never more 
important for him to examine the 


matter at hand critically himself. 
a group is a group isa 
group 


The need has seldom been ex- 
pressed better than by Gertrude Stein 
in her enigmatic declaration: a rose 
is a rose is a rose. As we are told in 
the introduction to Pour in America, 
there is nothing puzzling about it all 
Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
there was a rose. And people smelt 
the rose and touched it and enjoyed 


it. But then a poet came and wrote a 


adult leadership 
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poem about it in which he said that 
the rose smelt sweet. Other poets 
and writers felt that that did not 
adequately state the case and pro- 
ceeded to elaborate: after all, roses 
had a color. Then rose became a 
color. Still later it came to be be- 
lieved that the rose was the symbol 
of love, and so the rose took on still 
other features. People began to read 
what writers had to say about roses, 
and, before long, they stopped smell- 
ing and touching roses, and instead 
listened to what others had to say 
about them. What Gertrude Stein 
was saying, then, was that a rose is 
a rose, and yet again for emphasis, a 
rose, and not what someone said 
about a rose. Go out then, she was 
saying, and smell and touch and look 
at the rose yourself. 

There will surely be those who will 
reply, “But look here. This is all 
very well, but I’m a busy man. I've 
got a job that takes up my full day, 
and when I get home there are the 
kids to take care of and get to bed. 
By then it’s eight or nine o'clock 
and I’m beat. About all I have the 
time and energy for is to glance at 
the front page and read the sports 
page. Heck, before the Korean war, 
I didn’t even know where Korea 
was!” 

But [I have no quarrel with that 
argument. I am not proposing a re- 
turn to the monastery, nor that all 
persons shall spend their evenings 
and weekends at the library. The 
important point is the cultivation of 
the habit of individual, critical re 
flection. And this objective does not 
require time so much as it does rec- 


ognition of the value of reflection. 

That does not mean that the habit 
is acquired easily. It is much easier 
to let the group make one’s decisions. 
But this high objective is surely 
worth the effort. We are now fight 
ing for freedom all over the world. 
In that process, it is vital that we 
preserve that which is the very basis 
of freedom itself-—the reflecting in- 
dividual. Without him, our struggle 
is indeed without meaning or put 
pose. It is important that we do not 


lose him in the group 


A DEMURRER— 


I think Mr. Gross’ argument has 
some loopholes due to the fact that 
he casts it in black and white (group 
vs. individual) terms. This group- 
vs.-individual language buries his 
much more important pot.t that 
group assembly, by itself, doesn’t 
guarantee good results, as many peo 
ple these days seem to imply. 

I think that what he really means 
to argue is that the necessary ingre- 
dient in effective problem-solving is 
critical reflection—but that people, 
having discovered the group, are 
tending to assume that a group deci- 
sion guarantees a correct decision, 
that a group experience is by defini 
tion a right experience, that with- 
drawal is always a bad solution re- 
gardless of other factors. This tend 
ency he calls (1 think appropriately) 
group worship. 

Then, however, he suggests that 


in order to counter this tendency 


WHOM, THEN, DO I CALL EDUCATED? 


First, those who manage well the 
circumstances which they encounter 
day by day and who possess a judg- 
ment which is accurate in meeting 
Occasions as they arise, and rarely 
miss the expedient course of action. 
Next, those who are decent and hon- 
orable in their intercourse with all 
men, bearing easily and good na- 
turedly what is unpleasant and offen- 
sive in others, and being themselves 
as agreeable and reasonable to their 
associates as is humanly possible to 
be: furthermore, those who hold 
their pleasures always under control, 
and are not unduly overcome by their 
misfortunes, bearing up under them 


april, 1956 


bravely and In a Manne. worthy of 
our common nature. Finally, and 
most important of all, those who are 
not spoiled by their successes, and 
do not desert their true selves, but 
hold their ground Ste adfastly as wise 
and sober me Nn, rejoicing no more in 
the good things which have come to 
them through chance, than in those 
which through their own nature and 
intelligence are theirs since birth. 
Those who have a character which 
is in accord not with one of these 
things but with all of them, these | 
maintain are educated and whole 
men, possessed of all the virtues of 
a man.—Socrates 


toward group worship, we should 
renew our faith in the individual, It 
seems to me that, if one accepts his 
argument up to this point, the con- 
clusion is not to give up the group 
in favor of the individual. The basic 
factor here is not whether decisions 
are collective or individual, The im- 
portant thing is whether decisions 
are arrived at by rational, scientific 
processes, or whether they are ar- 
rived at by pe rsuasive appe als, sloppy 
thinking, and overeagerness for 
group solidarity. 

Uneritical processes are possible in 
the individual who has not been 
trained to think reflectively, just as 
they are possible in the group. The 
question of whether a decision or an 
experience should be collective or in 
dividual depends on the nature of 
the problem or the need, but in either 
case the results will be better if bet- 
ter procedures are used 

I think the author suggests the 
move “back to the individual” be 
cause it is easier to train individuals 
to think critically than to. train 
groups where conflict and inequality 
are multiplied. But conflict of in 
terests and equality (between dif 
ferent drives and motives) exist in 
individuals, too, blinding their reflec 
tive powers——and often it is only an 
other person who can see these forces 
in the individual and help him think 
critically 

If the problem is to become ration- 
al, then the solution is to find ways to 
help individuals and groups be ra- 
tional, and to understand the factors 
that affect the rationality of individ- 
uals and groups. GLI 
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Rockville 
in mid-America, is undergoing rapid 
social and cultural change. The old 
values, 


a town of 500 people 


time-tested through genera- 
trons, scem no longer to suffice New 
values inexorably emerging seem un 
substantial and obscured. 

John Martin, who inherited the 
mantle of leadership in Rockvill 
from his father and his grandfather, 
sums up the predicament for the “old 
guard” when he says bewilderedly, 
“A lot of people criticize me behind 
my back these days because they 
don't want to hurt me by talking to 
my face, | know they think I'm old 
fashioned and out-of-date. It’s hard 

it's awfully hard—to do what's 


right today. People don't want what's 


CHARLES K 
Assistant 


WARRINER is 
Professor of Sociology 
and Human Relations at the Uni- 
Kansas. His 
in leadership, he says, began with 


Rockville” 


discovered that the commonsense 


versity of interest 


the study of when he 


notions about leadership which 
were part of the common culture 
of the community led to unwar 
ranted blaming of individual lead 
ers for things which were the result 


of the process of total change” 


W hat would it take to bring about a 
4 

change in the leadership and “power 

halange” in your town? 


BY CHARLES K. WARRINER 


right any more. They don’t seem to 
know what's right.” 

Because there is much in Rock- 
ville’s history and present plight that 
is common to many other communi- 
ties, it might be worth while to con- 
sider in some detail the agents of 
change which have disrupted the 
smooth operation of this established 
community.* It is difficult for any 
city or town today to escape the 
forces of social change. This is par- 
ticularly true of those small, former- 
ly rural communities such as Rock- 
ville which have suddenly found 


themselves within a spreading and 


expanding urban milieu. 


as it used to be 


Until the late 1930’s Rockville was 
relatively isolated, and as a conse- 
quence had a homogeneous popula- 
tion, People there had a strong sense 


Ihe material presented here is based 
on data collected in connection with a 
study supported by the University of 
Kansas through the Department of Human 
Relations. Much of this material is also 
reported in this writer's Leadership and 
Society: A Study in Sociological Theory 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Library, 


‘ ' 
1954), microfilmed 


of identity with their town, and a 
reverence for local tradition and cul- 
ture. The leaders—those who con- 
trolled and, for the most part, held 
offices in major institutions—were 
men whose family histories went 
back to the founding of the commu- 
nity. It was not infrequent for a son 
to be elected to all of the offices va- 


cated by his father’s death. 


changing times 


It was during the 1930's that the 
forces of change began to affect Rock- 
ville. Among the more significant 
were the spread of the hard-surfaced 
rural road and the development of 
the automobile and motor truck, the 
development of radio and telephone 
service, and the spread of the urban 
newspaper and magazine. These 
things brought the community much 
closer to the metropolitan center 40 
miles away. People working in the 
city moved to Rockville to live. 

Chis immigration of new popula- 
tion groups representing new occu- 
pations and different regional, reli- 
gious, political, or economic orienta- 
brought with it alien points 


of view and expectations. 


t10ns 


When such interests develop and 


adult leadership 
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spread through the population, spe- 
cial groups and associations are 
formed through which the members 
seek for the satisfaction of their 
needs. A new power 


emerges in the community—power 


source of 


which may be expressed in many 
ways: through voting in blocks, 
through strikes or work stoppages, 
through appeals to the courts or 
other judicial bodies, and through 
the threat of arousing others to their 
interests. 

The satisfaction of these new needs 
is usually dependent upon a change 
in the policies and practices of the in- 
stitutions in the community—the city 
government, the churches, schools, 
and lodges, the economic associations 
public or semi-public 
agencies which contro! the creation 
and distribution of the values desired. 

Here is where the conflict begins. 
These institutions are administered 
and controlled by leaders who repre- 
sent the older and more firmly estab- 
lished groups. 
usually inconsistent with the desires 
of the new groups. As a consequence, 


and other 


Their interests are 


the drive for the satisfaction of new 
interests focuses upon attacking and 
replacing the old leaders and office- 
holders. 

This process is illustrated by the 
history of almost any reform move- 
ment in any American community. 
The reform group seeks first the ex- 
pansion of its membership (the de 
velopment of its real and apparent 
power); then, when it feels strong 
enough, it attacks the existing leaders 
and attempts to replace them with 
reform candidates. 


as it is now 


In Rockville the division of inter- 
ests came to a sharp focus in 1945. 
These interests were expressed in 
many ways, but they were generally 
thought of as the difference between 
the “old” and the “new”, and fre- 
quently, though somewhat erroneous- 
ly, equated with the older and young- 
er generations. It would be striking 
closer to the mark to say that the dif- 
ference lay between the inward ori- 
those who thought in terms 
of the history and traditions of Rock- 
ville; and the outward oriented 
those who judged life in terms of the 
characteristics and values of metro- 


ented 


politan centers 


Even before 1945 this growing 


april, 1956 


schism put strain upon the estab- 
lished leadership. Criticism of the 
“old guard” became increasingly fre- 
quent; these leaders had difhculty in 
finding acceptable solutions to com. 
munity issues. For the first time their 
right to office was challenged. 

Naturally, these criticisms and dif- 
ficulties distressed the old leaders. 
They assumed that the old values 
were absolutes. They believed they 
had a duty to act as leaders, and they 
believed they were the only ones cap- 
able of acting as leaders, since they 
were the only ones with the back- 
grounds which had been the tradi- 
tional qualifications, 

To meet this challenge the mem- 
bers of the “old guard” began to 
withdraw from office-holding in cer- 
tain crucial institutions, while still 
maintaining control by securing the 
election of those under their influ- 
ence. During this period a number of 
men came to institutional office who 
had none of the background tradi- 
tionally required of office-holders, 
However, criticism continued to in- 
crease because the policies and prac- 
tices of the institutions did not 
change, and because the identification 
of these officers with the old guard 
was widely recognized. 


the old order changes 


With the return of the younger men 
from military service in the mid-for- 
ties, the urban-oriented began to or- 
ganize into informal interest groups. 
Che most out-spoken and critical of 
these groups centered around a man 
by the name of Walt Cram. Although 
some of these men had been born in 
Rockville, all of them had been away 
for extended periods of time, either 
in military service or working in in- 
dustrial centers. These men were 
thought of as the “radicals”, the 
“trouble-makers”, the “bad boys”. 
They were considered by the older 


“ 


leaders as having “no sense of re- 


sponsibility”, and as being motivated 
by a desire to cause trouble. There 
was even some question of their 
moral character, for none were strong 
lodge or church members. 

Walt Cram, in turn, was disturbed 
by the way the school was run, and 
in 1946 he engineered the defeat of 
one of the old guard members of the 
board, and the election of himself to 
that position. In 1947 and 1948 two 
other old members of the board were 


defeated and two younger men, gen 
erally urban-oriented, but not mem- 
bers of the “radicals”, were elected. 

In 1947 the 
Cram's active support) made a bid 


“radicals” (without 
for political power. heir campaign, 
revolving around the slogan “give 
the boys a chance’, was successful in 
electing all but one of their “Veter- 
an’s Ticket” to the city offices. 

They were successful in the elec 
tion, but they failed in their leades 
ship attempt, largely because they 
were not trained for the offices, did 
not have an experienced group of 
leaders behind them, and were not 
looked upon as legitimate leaders by 
the community. 

The mayor and council members 
attempted to resign before the end of 
their terms, and they refused to run 
again. In the next election, persons 
identified with the old 
guard were elected to these offices 

Except in the case of Walt Cram, 
these were the last offices held and 
the last attempt to hold office by 
those who were thought of as the 


generally 


“radicals”. In this sense their “re- 
form” movement was a failure. Yet 
what they did was a part of a larger 
series of changes in the village. 
These changes can be most clearly 
shown by certain contrasts between 
pre-1940 and post-1950 periods, Be 
fore 1940 all major offices were held 
by men who were leaders by virtue of 
inheritance through family; power 
centered in a 
small group headed by Martin; plans 


and influence were 


and decisions for all major associa 
tions were made by this small group; 
and the leaders were « xpected to rep 
resent the whole community and to 
act in terms of the best interests of 
the community as a whole 

By 1952 few ofhices were held by 
the old guard leaders; most office 
holders did not have roots in the 
community and were not oriented 
toward its history and traditions; the 
oflicers of each acted 
much more independently of central 
planning and control; and the lead 


ers were expected to represent special 


association 


groups and interests 


power on a broader base 


Most important, however, is the 
shift in the source of power, influ- 
ence, and leadership that is recog 
nized by the community. In the early 

continued on page 32 
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Everybody in Las Vegas is an Artist 


Story © Captions by EDNA CARNES, English Department, Las Vegas Hi hb School, New Mexico 


Me b ! hip ‘ i more pr ple be i f inter ted 
and the program widened to include painting in all 
media print making lapid I ulpt ine ceraml 
netal work leatherworlk weaving, and wood carving 
Originally planned to last only through the school year 
it last report the Association member were pre ing 
to continue tru or} hop tnrougnout the immer 

Not on na ini nterest been ck onstrated in the 


™., . <a 


— ° a 
a + : eee tieal 


Loum Vaflee, crates instructor at the Las Vegas junior high 
school and one of the volunteer counselors for the program, 
looks on as two housewives and a school teacher wo k in the 
leather room. At left is Mrs. John Gavahan, who is designing 
a tooled collar for ber dow: Mrs. O. 8S. Charlson, mother of two 
teen aged dau hters for whe mm she t ikes belts and purses, and 
Pauline Angel, home economics teacher in West Las Vegas, 
whose most ambitious undertaking in leatherwork was a fitted 


cosmetucs kit 


Organization is important for any group operation, 
and in Dr. William Fisher, al e left, the Las Vegas 


Art Association found a= president who has long 


stressed the importance of art education in the school 
curriculum, Dr. Fisher is supervisor of instruction for 
the Las Vegas City Schools. With him, inspecting a 
large patio size salad bow! entered in the “Everybody's 
Art Show is Felix Payant, art educator and former 


editor of Design magazine 


Art is not just kid stuff, as Dr. Lawrence 
T. Smith, oldest member of ¢ workshop at 82, 
can tell you. Now on the medical staff of the 
New Mexico State Mental Hospital, Dr. Smith 


has been painting since he was 17. He paints 


mostly landscapes of the Sangre de Christo 
mountain range north of Las Vegas. Offering 
suggestions to Dr. Smith are, left, Dr. H. M 
Mortimer, Las Vegas physician, and Elmer 
Scho ley, one of the founders of the workshop 
Dr. Mortimer began painting last spring and 
explained “I'm never too sure what I'll end up 
with when I start a painting, but it's wonderful.” 
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SE ERE LE COREE RE SOROS AE NEN NAC CT SE EE 


HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 
IN THREE DAYS 


By 

LELAND P. BRADFORD 
GORDON L. LIPPITT 
JACK R. GiBB 


Introduction 


Human Relations Training at Valley 
City 


Meeting the Trainee’s Needs 


. 
23 Planning and Staffing 
25 Selecting and Training the Trainers 
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next month's workshop: 


REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS IN ACTION 


Abbott Kaplan, Howard Y. McClusky, Alvin Zander, 
Lois R. McCarthy, and Leon M. Despres talk about: 


The Community in Council 

The City in Council 

National Organizations in Council 

Making the Representative Council Effective 


The Strengths—end Weaknesses—of Councils 


PP oN, DAES © oe ts 


INTRODUCTION 


Concern for improvement of human relations grows 
steadily in many occupational settings—in community 
leadership training, industrial management development, 
staff growth in national and local organizations, training 
of civic and governticntal officials, development of stu- 
dent leaders, improvement of medical and nursing serv- 
ices in hospitals and health programs, and in changing 
conference methods. 

Side by side with this growing interest in improving 
human relations has come an acceptance of the need for 
human relations training. Some recent developments 
make it easier now than in the past to meet this need, 
Social science research has helped demolish a few old 
assumptions. It used to be thought that good will and 
common sense were the only things required of a leader 
in human relations. It was considered that leaders were 
born rather than made, and that better human relations 
could be produced by exhortation or a few gimmicks. 

Leaders in all occupations have become aware of the 
increasing complexity of our interpersonal, intergroup, 
and inter-organizational relations. Research and experi 
ence document this growing complexity. They also indi 
cate the increasing amount of learning, the depth of 
change necessary for most people to relate effectively 
and “get along well’ with others. 

It is not enough to teach a few techniques about “how 
to lead a meeting”, or to offer inspirational talks urging 
people to improve their human relations, or to give a 
little training in public speaking with the assumption 
that this constitutes human relations training. Le adership 
training itself has become differentiated, One portion of 
it remains the teaching of methods for leading meetings 
and chairing conferences. Another portion, however, 
deals with the too long neglected area of sensitivities to 
human relations, and to the skills of interacting more 
effectively with others. 

In industries, in health, education, and welfare organi 
zations, government agencies, labor organizations, com- 
munity groups, educational associations, and political 
parties—to mention a few of the occupational areas 
where human relations are important—common needs 
are bringing people in increasing numbers to human rela- 
tions training programs. 

Some of these needs are: understanding oneself, others, 
and groups; adjustment to change; involvement and 
motivations; making effective contributions; influencing 
others in a way that helps solve mutual problems, Pro- 
grams range from the short two to four-day institute, 
to three to six-week training laboratories, to professional 
courses at the graduate level in leading universities. 

Since extensive training away from the job, desirable 
as this may be, is not usually possible, a demand has 
arisen for the short training programs, The three-day 
human relations training institute is one of the answers. 

The limitations of three days are real ones. Ce rtainly, 
a person could not expect to learn all there is to know 
about human relations and leadership in such a short 
time. Nevertheless, experience indicates that there are 
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goals toward which planners of human relations insti- 
tutes can work, no matter how short the time may be. 
This is particularly true when the training develops atti- 
tudes and skills by which the learners can continue to 
learn from their everyday experience, 

Some feasible objectives for a three-day institute are: 

|. To increase sensitivity to human relations situations. 

Experience-centered groups—those in which members 
analyze their own and the group processes as the group 
continues—uncover and solve to some extent the prob- 
lems of leadership, problems of interaction and conflict 
between members, hidden agendas on both individual 
and group le vels, difficulties in goal formation and clari- 
fication, selection of appropriate procedures, and deci- 
sion-making. Such experiences, carefully analyzed, lead 
to greater sensitivity. 

2. To increase ability to diagnose human relations sit- 
uations. 

The ability to diagnose on-going human relations 
problems provides a basis for intelligent action. Even in 
three days an individual can become aware of the im- 
portance of diagnosis and improve his skill at it. Various 
types of laboratory training groups give practice in 
diagnostic skills. 

3. To provide opportunities to practice certain human 
relations skills. 

It has been found in research that the basic difference 
between an effective and ineffective administrator, execu- 
tive, community leader, or organizational volunteer, does 
not lie in his good intentions or faith in people. Instead, 
the basic skills of knowing how to assess, diagnose, and 
carry out problem-solving in human relations situations 
are the keys to effective work with others, and funda- 
mental to the use of any methods. The word “skill” is 
used here in reference to basic characteristics of the 
leader's behavior, not to his mastery of particular tech- 
niques or gimmicks, 

4. lo provide theoretical and research knowledge as 
a basis for sensitivity and action skills, 

Praining which does not develop systematically or- 
ganized knowledge and theory will provide no sound 
basis for real learning in human relations. 

5. To relate the learnings of the institute to one's back 
home job situation. 

Much training stops short of helping the learner plan 
how to use the learning back on the job, Training has a 
major responsibility for adaptation and application of 
learning to the job, and needs to plan appropriate sup- 
ports for application 

Institutes of whatever length can work along these 
dimensions, None is so long that all training can be com- 
pleted. All, if the training methods are based on analysis 
of experiences, integrated with research and theoretical 
knowledge, can help the learner sweep away cobwebs of 
stereotypic thinking about individual and group rela- 
tions, gain new insights and attitudes, develop dimensions 
along which to examine all future human relations situa- 
tions, and gain understanding of his own motivation and 
the effects of his own behavior on others. 

If at all effective, training provides a basis for further 
training and learning. Under these conditions, the three- 
day human relations training institute can make a real 


contribudon 
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TRAINING 
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The Adult Education Council of Valley City has long 
had an active program serving community educational 
needs. 

With the usual large number of community, or- 
ganizational, and committee meetings, and with the 
efforts of health, welfare, educational, religious, and 
service organizations to build greater interest in their 
own areas of community service, it was natural that 
leaders in these organizations should be anxious to’ im- 
prove their own community-leadership skills and to de- 
velop additional leaders. 

The Secretary of the Community Adult Education 
Council knew of this interest through casual conversa- 
tions with representatives of other agencies, and through 
a brief questionnaire sent out by mail to agencies, 
churches, schools, and organizations. The questionnaire 
sought to determine, (1) the interest in a short leader- 
ship training institute, (2) the number of people from 
each agency and organization who would be likely to 
attend, and (4) some of the pressing problems of group 
leadership. 

With this information, and knowing that the leaders 


Moth as long-time practitioners in human relations train 
ing and as researchers in social science, the three men 
composing the writing team which produced this month's 
workshop are superbly qualified to deal with the problems 
and complexities of the three-day institute. 


I ELAND P. BRADFORD is Director ‘ f both 
the Division of Adult Education Services and the Na 
tional Training Laboratories of the National Education 
Association 


JACK R. GIBB, who has long worked with 
Lippitt and Bradford on the National Training Labora 
tories’ staff, is Professor of Psychology, and Director of 
the Group Process Laboratory at the University of Colo 


GORDON L, LIPPITT, Program Director of 
the National Training Laboratories, has been associated 
with the Technical Assistance Program of the U.S, Gov 
ernment in Europe. 


While it embodies the principle of the Laboratory 
Training concept, this Valley City case example is not, 
of course, exhaustive. Anyone planning a training pro 
gram may be interested in a companion article, “Varia 
tions in the Training Design.” It may be obtained free by 
writing the National Training Laboratories, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W Washneton 6, D.C 
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Perhaps you've wondered 
what, precisely, goes 

on at a human relations 
training institute. Read 
this article. It’s the 

next best thing to 


partici patin g in one. 


in Valley City wanted a thorough program in leadership 
training, the Secretary of the Council approached the 
Director of the Human Relations Center of a nearby 
university. The Secretary had read enough about modern 
research in group behavior to know that there is consid- 
erable difference in the kind of leadership training 
offered by various groups and universities. 


(Some training programs emphasize techniques for 
conducting meetings. Others stress the development of 
the individual leader's ability to understand why he, as 
well as other individuals and groups, act the way they do; 
to be sensitive to the flow of any human relations situa- 
tion; to be more competent in working effectively in 
groups; and to gain proficiency in methods for insuring 
effective meetings and committees.) 


The meeting between the Valley City Secretary and 
the Director of the Human Relations Center very quickly 
moved to the stage of concrete planning. This was pos- 
sible because the University Director satisfied himself 
that the Valley City Adult Education Council didn’t ex 
pect miracles from one short training institute, The 
Council Secretary saw the coming institute as perhaps 
the beginning of a series of approaches to the improve- 
ment of community and organizational leadership, He 
was anxious that the training be as thorough as pos- 
sible in bringing about zeal change in leadership ability 
in the community. 

Che Director did say that effective leadership train 
ing stressed understanding human behavior first, and 
knowledge of methods second, In any leadership situa- 
tion, he pointed out, the leader was a part of the group 
he was attempting to serve. Therefore to understand the 
group, the leader needed to include a diagnosis of his 
own actions and their effect on the group, as well as of 
the actions of others. This self-understanding sometimes 
could be slightly painful, and it called for considerable 
competence to help individuals gain real learning and 
make important changes in the way they related to 
others. 


the planning begins 


The concrete planning began with a discussion of 
steps to be taken to get the project started. The Director 
and Secretary agreed on a local planning committee. They 
discussed its composition, its major responsibilities, and 


april, 1956 


talked about how the Secretary might get iw started. 
Problems of recruitment and stathng were discussed, The 
Director said he could recruit any additional outside 
staff needed. 

A few weeks later the Director of the University 
Center met with the Valley City planning committec 
This committee of 10 reported intense interest among 
a number of people and evidence that enough others 
could be interested to provide support for the institute, 

Che Director probed the committee for examples of 
extent of interest, and to find out which potentially in- 
terested groups were not represented on the committee, 
He asked about some of the leadership problems that lay 
back of the community interest. The three problems most 
frequently mentioned by committee members were: 

1. Conducting more productive meetings. 

2. Getting more people to enter into committees and 
projects—the need for better involvement, 

3. Overcoming apathy on the part of members, in 
cluding “dead wood” in leadership positions, 

4. Handling the “difheult” person in a committee. 


it's more than techniques 


The Director of the Human Relations Center said 
that these were certainly common problems. They turned 
up with distressing frequency and the institute would cer 
tainly have to deal with them. 

Ihe Wirector added, however, thac the institute 
would have to be built on more than these needs, and 
that leaders must develop certain understandings about 
human relations and certain personal competencies in 
working with others. Then, and then only, could an 
swers to these problems be found, Also, he said, the in 
sutute would have to be designed with attention to meet 
ing the resistances and personal needs of each person, 

Committee members showed great interest in the 
Director's remarks. Some of them said they still had 
many leadership difficulties after learning rules of order, 
techniques for leading meetings, and methods of quicting 
the obstreperous member or encouraging the quiet one. 
They realized, they said, that the development of leader 
ship went far deeper than techniques. 

Various committee members expressed curiosity as 
to how such training would be carried out. The Director 
replied by outlining five aspects of a training design that 


is effective in developing beth skills of diagnosis and 
skills of doing 


five points in training 


|. Sensitivity and diagnostic training 
Developing, through group experience and analysis, 
the ability to understand better the process of group and 
individual action. 
2. Skill practice 
Opportunities for practicing both diagnostic and 
action skills. 
3. Integrative learning 
Organized knowledge and theory to undergird skills 
of sensitivity and action. 


4. Support 


Learning is a process of making change. Change is 


difficult and calls for necessary emotional and educ ational 
Support. 
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5 Adaptation 
Opportunities to plan and practice how to adapt 


what may be learned at the institute to job situations 
back home. 

With these categories of training explained, the 
Director indicated how a day's program could include 
diagnostic laboratory groups, skill practice groups, le« 
tures and demonstrations to provide integrative knowl- 
edge and theory, interest groups to provide learning 
support, and training group opportunities to plan adap 
tation to the job back home 

Each would call, he said, for a somewhat different 
training method. In explanation he presented a typical 
daily program for a three-day institute which could start 
on Thursday night and end Sunday afternoon, The pro- 
gram, with some discussion and modification, was ac- 
cepted and became the training design of the institute. 

After their decision was made, the committee mem 
bers felt they had finally committed themselves to a defi 
nite project. Questions concerning the type of program 
disappeared, and questions concerning the tasks to be 
done to get ready took theirs place The various planning 
jobs to be done were listed 


VALLEY CITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 
DAILY SCHEDULE 


A three-day training institute for thos 
to improve ther understanding and ability to 


others in individual and group situation 


THURSDAY 


6:00 P.M 


Orientation Session 
Dinner and Off-the-Record Groups 


General Session: “Groups in Action” 


9:00 D-Groups (Diagnostic Groups) 


FRIDAY 


9°00 Integrative Sessior lidden Agendas 
in Interpersonal and Group Relations” 
10 } ‘ L)-Groups 
12 Lunch 
1:4! ; S-Group Groups) 
Dinner 
Off -the- Re« Groups 
Integrative session “Leadership 


Concepts at d Practices 


SATURDAY 
9:00-10;00 Integrative Session Forces at Work 

in Human Relations Situations” 

10:15-12:15 D-Groups 

12:30 Lunch 

1:45-3:45 S-Groups 

6:00 Dinner 

7:00-8:00 Off.the-Record Groups 

8:15-9:45 Special Interest Groups 


SUNDAY 


9:00-10:00 


< 


Integrative Session 


sion Making” 
10:15-12:15 DD Groups 
12:30 Dinner 
1:00-3:30 Final General Sessio 


Application 


points in planning 

When to be held 

“Living-in” or “stay-at-home” institute 
Place 


Number of delegates 


Groups to be encouraged 

Recruiting, screening, and selection procedures 
Housing, recreation, welcoming delegates 
Materials, typing service, final report 

Staff roles and needed staff 

Cost for staff, publicity, living expenses 


SOP PNOMSWN- 


The items on the list were discussed and subcom- 
mittees formed to carry out the various tasks. After the 
merits of other places had been explored, the decision 
was made to hold the institute in a resort hotel (off- 
season rates) about 40 miles from Valley City. 

Fifty to 60 participants was the number ultimately 
decided upon, and a staff of six trainers. Some of the 
trainers would be recruited by the Director of the Uni- 
versity Center. A few members of the committee with 
some experience in such training completed the staff. 

The local staff members hoped to learn enough from 
this experience to enable them to carry on further leader- 
ship training in Valley City, thus reducing dependence 
on outside sources. The quality of training needed, how- 
ever, required the importation of some highly skilled 
staff. 

The cost of staff, plus the cost for publicity and 
mimeographing of materials, could be handled by charg- 
ing a modest fee for the institute. 


the institute begins 


On a Thursday 55 delegates and cight training and 
administrative staff converge on the Surf Hotel where 
the Valley City Leadership Training Institute is to be 
held. The staff arrives by two o'clock to make necessary 
preparation to welcome the participants who are driving 
out after work, Registration is set for 5:30, and the 
opening of the program for 6:00 o'clock. As the dele- 
gates register, each receives a mimeographed copy of the 
three-day program and a list of the members of the 
training group to which he has been assigned. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


At 6:00 p.m, the institute opens with a brief orienta- 
tion session. Realizing that words cannot communicate 
much at this point, only a short statement is made empha- 
sizing that leadership skills are best learned through ex- 
periencing and analyzing leadership situations, and that 
a major part of the institute time will be spent in groups 
which learn from their own group experience. 


off-the-record groups 


Visual aids are used to explain the program and the 
types of groups. The last group mentioned is the Off-the- 
Record Group, which is described as a group of six peo- 
ple without a leader and with no purpose except to talk 
about what the members wish. It meets after dinner 
each day. The dining room tables, for this first dinner, 
are arranged to seat the various Off-the-Record Groups. 
People can get acquainted with members of their Off- 
the-Record Group during dinner and help each other 
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with questions about the orientation mecting. 
(The Off-the-Record Groups give the opportunity for 
people to talk over the day's activities without staff pres- 


sure, and to gain emotional support from each other to 
aid in learning.) 


The opening general session starts at 7:30. Its pur 
pose is to develop awareness of the many complex, 
conflicting, and changing forces operating in any group. 
A role-playing scene depicts a committee of teachers 
(or members of a staff or a community organization) 
meeting to decide what to do upon the retirement of a 
colleague. There are a variety of personal feelings about 
the colleague which affect the decision. The outline of the 
scene has been planned by the staff and roles assigned 
Most of the role players in this first role-playing scene 
are staff, although a couple are participants given theit 
roles just after dinner, 

(This last-minute involvement of delegates indicates 
the spontaneity and naturalness of role playing. By in- 
volving delegates early, it tends to break down passivity 
of participants and distance from staff.) 

Before the scene starts, the audience is arranged in 
observing teams of about 12 each, One team is briefed 
to watch for leadership activities and competition; an 
other team to watch for group decision-making prob 
lems; a third for hidden motives and interpersonal 
problems; and a fourth for procedural inadequactes. 

After the scene is played for about 15 to 20 minutes 

depending upon the director's decision as to whether 
enough human relations data have been brought out 
each observing team is broken into two buzz groups to 
discuss and combine the individual members’ observa- 
tions. Next, each buzz group reports its observations, and 
a staff member, who has also been observing, makes addi 
tional comments. He builds on the responses from the 
buzz groups—deepening and expanding their insights to 
enable the opening session to serve as a framework into 
which the rest of the institute’s experiences can be fitted, 
to provide an insight “shock” to knock out old ideas, and 
to stretch minds for later new experiences angideas. 

(Learning from observation, and participation in 
analysis seems to bring greater learning than more didac- 
tic methods. In addition, it introduces the pattern of ex- 
perience and analysis characteristic of the institute.) 


"d" is for diagnostic 


From 9:00 to 10:00 p.m, is the first diagnostic proup 
session. In the diagnostic groups the experience of thx 
group itself serves, through analysis, as the content of 
learning. People develop sensitivity to the behavior of 
others, both through experiencing the trials and tribula 
tions of a group as it ce velops a program of work, and 
through careful observation and analysis of the on-going 
process of the group. 

Problems of leadership, procedure, individual mo- 
tivation, and interpersonal interaction will inevitably 
appear. The “D” or Diagnostic Groups are therefore 
basically laboratory groups wherein the members are 
both the experimenters and their own guinea pigs. 

The purposes of the one-hour session Thursday 
night are threefold. First, to help the group become ac- 
quainted on a working level, to get over the initial shock 
of entering a new group. Second, to learn from this first 
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experience what member behavior is appropriate tor the 
group. Third, to start the growth of a supportive and 
encouraging atmosphere helpful to the members as they 
face the need for individual change. (Because of the 
short time available for sensitivity (raining, it is impor 
tant to start Friday morning with groups in which the 
members are familiar with each other.) 

In one of the three D-groups of the institute, the 
trainer starts by saying that because the purpose is to 
sharpen insight into what happens when people meet 
with people, and because the group must learn from its 
own experiences, it is important that the group have as 
many experiences as it can. The trainer, the rire, is not 
going to run the group or do things for them, He is there 
to help them as a group in uncovering and analyzing 
their problems of planning their tasks and carrying 
them out. 

He remarks that they are probably a little curious 
and will want to become better acquainted with one an 
other, He wonders what they really want to know about 
each other in order to work together for the next three 
days, Would information serve as a help or as a detri 
ment to the development of the group? 


we break it up 


With this question he suggests that the group of 15 
break into five groups of three each. Each group of three 
is to decide what kind of information it wants, get the 
information from each of its members, and select one to 
introduce all three members to the total group, 

Under a time limit, these subgroups carry out their 
task, and thus the whole group becomes acquainted 

(While this process served to warm up the group, it 
also caused the group to think, perhaps for the first time, 
about the unquestioning and somewhat ritualistic way in 
which introductions are made in a group.) 

Afterwards the trainer, through questions about the 
kinds of information wanted by the subgroups, is able 
to develop a beginning awareness of how certain status 
data about members can help freeze the participation of 
some members and block the steady growth of the group, 
and, conversely, how an understanding of the kinds of 
knowledge and participation resources of various mem 
bers can help a group. 

The trainer also interviews group members as to 
how comfortable they felt in the groups of three as con- 
trasted with the total group of 15. The group thus be 
comes more aware of the need for warmih and emotional 
support, and of the extent to which, in a beginning 
group, members seek out other individuals and subgroups 
to relate to and gain support from, 

This first one-hour period, short as it is, tends to 
establish the role of the trainer as that of helping the 
group organize itself for learning, rather than that of 
the content expert. At the same time the group discovers, 
on a fairly surface level, how to use the group ¢ xperience 
for human relations learning. As the trainer points out 
at the end, the most fruitful knowledge about human 
relations comes from human interaction. ‘The problem 
is how to organize and analyze this newly acquired 
knowledge 

The other two D-groups use somewhat different ap- 
proaches to the same problem of getting the group 
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started and bi an atmosphere conducive to real 


le irony 

I hursday evening ends, for those who are not too 
tired, with a period of relaxation from 10:00 to 11:00 
in which there is hot coffee, a piano, and opportunity 
for singing and talking. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Friday morning starts the intensive work with a 
general session from 9:00 to 10:00 on the problem of 
hidden agendas as interpersonal and group relations. 
[his topic follows from the role-playing scene the night 
before. The talk deals with the group process and emo- 
tional levels to indicate some of the many complex be- 
haviors taking place in groups 

At 10:15 the second of the four “D” or Diagnostic 
group sessions starts. This session, based on the previous 
evening's introductions, must go rapidly into the more 


complex and important areas of human interaction. The 


group is encouraged into (1) considerable interaction, 
and (2) careful observation. 

In one of the D-groups the trainer begins by stating 
that because they are all here to learn more about human 
relations as a resule of problems encountered back on 
their jobs, it might be a good idea to list the human 
relations problems on which they want to work. At the 
same time, he says, it would take a long while to go 
around the table getting items from all 15 people. Why 
not, therefore, ask any five to form a subgroup to build 
a list of problems they have, and which they think others 
might also have? The other 10 people could watch. 

Vive of the 10 could watch the subgroup to sec what 
was happening that impeded efficient work, and the other 
five could watch to see what the group did well. 

(Alternatively, the trainer might have suggested that 
one group watch for leadership behavior in the group, 
while the other is looking at the behavior of the group as 
a whole. The main purpose is to develop interaction on 
more than a superficial level and to establish observation 
of the interaction.) 


some work—others watch 


A group of five at one side of the table is chosen as 
the work group. Ihe five shift their chairs to form a 
partial semi-circle. Ac first there is silence in the sub- 
group. Then several suggestions for movement are made. 
The group gradually progresses, with many regressions 
and difficulties, to a formulation of half a dozen areas 
of back-home concern. These concerns, listed on the 
blackboard, are very generally phrased. 

After about 20 minutes, when the subgroup is ob 
viously running down, the trainer suggests they stop. He 
then calls on the observing group which has been looking 
at what impeded group action. As this observing group 
reports, the trainer lists their major points on the black 
board. Because there was no designated leader in the 
work group, much jockeying for leadership was observed 
among the subgroup members, as well as some hesitation 
to participate. Problems of leadership were strongly 
mentioned by the observing group as were problems of 
inadequate methods of working, difhculty in making 
decisions, effect of unclear goals, hidden motives, and 
interpersonal dithculties 


(Let us look at the values of this beginning. Basically 
the trainer set up one work group and two observer 
groups. The group moved very rapidly into observing and 
analyzing group process rather than merely talking about 
it. This beginning does not violate the expectations of 
working on their back-home problems, but makes use of 
them in developing deeper learnings.) 

The other observing group now adds comments to 
the list. At the end of the reporting there are two lists: 
the problem-census developed by the working subgroup, 
and the list of group problems brought out by the ob- 
servers. 

The total group shows much more interest in the 
list of observations. While the observing groups report- 
ed, there was evidence of desire to spend more time talk- 
ing about each problem, and now the group quickly 
decides to work on the areas of group process uncovered 
by the observing teams. 

(Usually the observation list is more interesting to a 
group than the census of back-home problems. It is a list 
of common observations in the here and now, not a list 
of outside concerns. People readily see that further study 
of these present problems will prove helpful later in solv- 
ing problems at home. Sometimes, however, the group 
decides that the two lists can be combined.) 


they're on their own now 


The trainer next suggests that the group decide 
which area listed on the blackboard to start on. 

The group accepts the task and the trainer does not 
intervene for nearly an hour. Without opportunity to 
depend on the trainer, the group moves first in one direc- 
tion and then another, Bids for leadership of the group 
come from various members and are not accepted. Con- 
tributions are ignored. The group has difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a decision. 

(Even in this short period certain deep cleavages 
begin to show. One part of the group appears very upset 
at the trainer's withdrawal from active leadership, and 
accuses him of deliberately making it difficult for the 
group. This same section also is disturbed by the apparent 
lack of accomplishment, seeming to feel the group should 
settle down and tackle some specific and agreed-upon 
task. Other individuals seem relieved with the trainer's 
withdrawal and less concerned about so-called accom- 
plishment in the group.) 

Finally the trainer intervenes to start an analysis of 
what has been happening. Discussion centers around his 
withdrawal as leader, the competition that has grown 
up within the group, the hidden motives of members, 
and difficulties in decision-making. All of this provides 
material for a good half-hour’s analysis of group prob- 
lems leading into learning about group behavior. 

Friday morning’s two-hour D-group ends with con- 
siderable frustration and much thinking. People are frus- 
trated because they couldn't influence the group in the 
direction they wished, and they tend to handle this frus- 
tration by blaming the trainer and the other members. 


Furthermore, they are angered by their lack of group 
accomplishment. 


(Such frustration unfortunately almost always seems 
necessary. At first there is difficulty in getting one's sug- 
gestions accepted—or even listened to. Only as blocks 


adult leadership 
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are removed, can people begin to analyze the “why” of 
behavior and begin to listen to each other.) 

The trainer is pleased that the group feels free 
enough, under the force of their frustration, to attack 
him directly and with some vehemence, At the same 


time, the group is becoming much more aware of the 
difficulties in real leadership and of the emotions that 
are often just under the surface in group situations, 
Toward the end of the second hour many members found 
themselves listening more closely to others in an effort 
to break the group stalemate. The trainer had evidence 


that there would be much to talk about in the evening's 
Off-the-Record Group. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


An hour-and-a-half later, after a good lunch, the 
delegates convene again in three groups. These S-groups 
(Skill Groups) are made up, so far as possible, of trainees 
who did not face each other across the table in the morn- 
ing D-groups. This is so the personal reactions and rela- 
tions of the morning won't carry over into the afternoon. 


“s" is for sensitivity and skill 


The purposes of the S-group program are twofold: 
first, to continue giving training in sensitivity and diag- 
nostic skills, and second, to give controlled opportunities 
to practice specific human relations skills. 

The method of training in the S-groups differs to a 
considerable extent from that in the D-groups, Both are 
based on analysis of the experience of the group, But in 
the D-group the analysis follows the normal flow of 
the group process. In the S-group use is made of con- 
trolled experiences that produce predictable behavioral 
and emotional results, 

A series of S-group units could, therefore, systemat- 
ically cover the various areas of group behavior. One 
method thus complements the other. While the D-group 
may produce frustration, it probably results in deeper 
learning and change. The S-group method reassures the 
learner because of its controlled and structured nature. 
Together they fit into a total design for human relations 
training. 

The S-group units are divided into four Major 
areas: 

Group goals 
Maintenance of the group 
Group movement to goals 


aAWN 


Relation with other groups 

During two periods in the short three-day institute 
a maximum of four controlled learning experiments can 
be used. On Friday afternoon two exercises are planned, 
one in the area of movement to the goal and the other 
in the area of group goals. 


we need to know what we're doing 


During the first hour of the S-group, the trainer, 
after explaining the purpose of this section of the insti- 


"Sets of such human relations skill exercises are published in 
the Take-Home Packets of the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development for 1954 and 1955. They may he 
secured at the National Training Laboratories, N.F.A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washineton, D.C. 
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tute, indicates that the first half of the time available 
that afternoon will be spent in analyzing the kinds of 
member acts which help the group to move toward its 
goal, Each participant is given a mimeograped list of 
contributions to the solution of group problems, such 
as setting goals, proposing problems, secking informa- 
tion, giving information, proposing solutions, secking 
clarification or elaboration, testing solutions, opposing, 
supporting, and seeking and giving information about 
the group's present position or progress. 

Each person has his sheet marked with two stars 
next to two functions he will be asked to assume in the 
ensuing discussion. The chairman is not limited to any 
functions, and a group observer is selected to guess who 
has been assigned what roles and to determine how ade 
quately the roles are performed, 

A topic for discussion is presented. The group cat 
ries on the discussion for about 20 minutes, and the 
observer reports his findings. The trainer leads a final 
discussion, analyzing some of the difficulties people have 
in carrying out a given membership function. 

In this afternoon's S-group, as in similar groups, 
many insights are gained by various members concern. 
ing the importance to the group of needed contributions 
being made at appropriate times. Many members report 
that they are beginning to think about what kind of 
contributions are needed at different points in the group 
discussion, rather than merely about the content under 
discussion. 

(Normally group members are thinking only about 
the discussion topic—the group task—and never about 
group maintenance. Consequently the group gets into 
many difficulties as a working unit.) 


we need to know where we're going 


The second controlled experiment during the after 
noon deals with the results of clear goals, After som 
group discussion on the importance of clear goals, the 
trainer breaks the group into two groups of eight each 
and asks each group to select an observer. Taking the two 
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The day starts with a general or “integrative” session 
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Off-the-record groups play an important part in setting the 
informal tone of the institute. 


observers to the side of the room, he briefs them on the 
different tasks each group will be given. The task of 
group A will be vague, wordy, and confused; the task 
of group B will be clear and concise. The observers are 
to watch for variations in behavior in the two situations 

After the groups have had about eight minutes 
each to work on their respective topics, the observers rr 
port their observations to the combined groups, Then, 
for a final 20-minute period the trainer leads a discussion 
of the consequences of goal clarity. Great differences are 
observed in the two groups in satisfaction and goal 
directed behavior. 

Following dinner the Off-the-Record Groups meet 
for an hour, Staff observations of these groups, added 
to impressions the staff gained during the dinner con 
versation, seem to indicate that the day’s activities have 
stirred up interest, awareness, doubt, confusion, frustra- 
tion, and anger, All these are natural and frequently 
necessary ingredients of change. It is important that 
these emotional reactions to the day’s program be dis 
cussed and worked through. Confusions are dissipated 
through talking with others, and the resistance and hos 
tility to the exploration of pet ideas is lessened 

(Off-the-Record Groups, under whatever name, play 
an important part in the training institute. Such groups are 
designed to meet many of the emotional and personal 
needs that are present in learning situations.) 

At 8:15 the second general integrative session is 
held. During thetuy much of the discussion and interest 
had been in the area of leadership, and so the final eve 
ning session looks at various approaches and styles of 
leadership, requirements for the individual leader and 


consequences for so-called “followers” 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Saturday morning starts with a general session de- 


‘ 


scribing the concept of situational or field forces as they 
apply to change. The delegates, through a carefully pre- 


pared talk with appropriate visual aids, are shown how 
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to study any social situation through an analysis of the 
forces pushing for or against change. Such a systematic 
approach to change seems appropriate at this point in the 
institute to help people think more clearly about the 
problems of motivation and resistance in their own or- 
ganizations. 


the "strong" vs. permissive leader 


At 10:15 the D-groups enter their third session. At 
the end of the session on Friday the group had shown a 
great interest in leadership. Therefore, the trainer starts 
a discussion aimed at crystallizing some of the points of 
view about leadership present in the group. Ideas range 
from those stressing strong, dominant leadership which 
“gets things accomplished” to a much more permissive 
leadership geared to meeting human needs as well as 
task needs, Those expressing belief in the “stronger’’ 
leadership are more active in the group than the others. 
After the discussion proceeds for a while, the trainer 
suggests that they experiment through role playing with 
different ieader styles. After some further discussion, 
the group agrees. 

(The same cleavage seen Friday is still active in the 
group. A few people seem to alternate between seeking 
dependence on the leader and attacking him. Some try to 
induce the group to accept a rather structured plan and 
a designated leader. This group is therefore quite happy 
to test out ideas for leadership.) 

First the group decides how results will be tested. 
People ’s feelings about the group, their attitudes toward 
the leader and each other are to be given as much atten- 
tion as accomplishment of the task. A decision-making 
situation, suggested by the trainer, is modified by the 
group to meet their desires. Two leaders are chosen, one 
representing each style of leadership. Both are sent from 
the room. Five other members of the group are chosen as 
role players. To make certain there are enough difficul- 
ties in the situation, the group assigns a stern role to one 
member, but with the caution not to overplay it. 

The role players also leave the room with the charge 
to think about their roles individually and to talk as 
a group only enough to warm up and not to get too far 
into the scene. 

he rest of the group breaks up into small observing 
teams and the trainer helps them select observing tasks. 
One team of two keeps interaction records showing who 
talked to whom and who talked affer whom. Another 
team observes the leader's statements and the effect on 
the group movement. Another team tries to assess the 
effect on the feelings of the members of the group. A 
fourth team observes the progress of the group and the 
ways in which they work toward a decision 


role playing for insight 


When all the groups are ready and the role players 
assembled, the first leader is called in while the other 
remains outside. After about 15 minutes, the observer 
teams signal the trainer that they have enough data, so 
the trainer cuts the scene. The second leader is called 
in and the ‘scene repeated. 

The scenes develop very differently, although neither 
scene produces perfect results. The observing teams re- 
port their data and the trainer interviews the role players 


adult leadership 
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at appropriate points to get their feelings to add to the 
observational data. The surprise to the group that comes 
when they realizg the intensity of feelings generated by 
certain leader aie provides excellent learning for 
the group. So also do the difficulties experienced by both 
role-playing groups as they try to arrive at a decision. 
Everybody comes to be more aware of the difficulties and 
complexities in decision-making. 

During this analytical discussion a number of people 
indicate their desire to apply their insights about leader- 
ship to the whole group, so for the last half hour of the 
session the trainer withdraws from the discussion while 
the group works ahead. The trainer observes that mem- 
bers are showing much more sensitivity to each other. 
They are listening more acutely, They are trying harder 
today to develop a real consensus. 

(This session has been important in that it led from 
the first session's general difficulties and first insights 
into a second stage of experimentation. From observation 
of their behavior, the group moved to hypotheses which 
they then tested out in practice. The two parts of the 
cleavage are both disappointed in that no “style” was 
completely successful. This opened the way for a more 
analytical approach to leadership and group behavior.) 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Again the participants meet in the differently com- 
posed S-groups (Skill Groups). The first problem-unit 
of the afternoon deals again with leadership functions 
as part of the movement to the goal. The group is 
divided in half, and each half sends four of its members 
out of the room. The trainer briefs the remaining four 
in each group in observational tasks, He then brings 
in one of the groups of four sent out of the room, He 
acts as leader in discussing a selected topic, trying both 
to exercise leader functions and to share them as rapidly 
as possible with the group. 

With the second four who came in after the first 
scene is finished, the trainer again serves as leader, This 
time he manages to keep all leader functions to himself. 

At the end of both scenes the observers report on 
differences in tension and frustration evidenced in the 
two groups, and the whole group explores further the 
motivating value of involvement of group members in 
the task of the group 

The second project for the afternoon deals with 
group building and maintenance tasks, Members of sub- 
group A are briefed to play such maintenance roles as 
encourager, harmonizer, compromiser, standard setter, 
etc. Members of subgroup B are briefed to play such 
self-oriented roles as aggressor, blocker, recognition 
seeker, dominator, playboy, ete. 

The groups alternately observe each other in the 
role playing situations and attempt to identify the 
various roles played by individual members. It is ob- 
served that the self-oriented roles tend to prevent the 
development of cohesiveness and progress with the task. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


After the Off-the-Record Groups, which seem to be 
more relaxed than on the previous evening, the dele- 
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gates spend the last hour of the day in Special Interest 
discussion groups. At registration delegates were asked 
to check their priorities for a number of discussion 
groups geared to their back-home problems, Such groups 
as “training volunteer workers”, “discussion group 
leadership”, “program evaluation’, and others were 
listed. The staff vary in their way of handling the Special 
Interest groups. Some are treated as clinics, others as 
experience-sharing groups, others as practice groups, 
and others as information-giving sessions, 

At the end of the evening those who still have 
energy left congregate around the piano for some group 
singing. 


SUNDAY MORNING 


Sunday, the last day of the institute, starts with the 
final integrative session, which this time deals with 
steps in decision-making. The group has advanced from 
their initial concern about what the leader does to a 
realization of the importance of what the group does, 
From a preoccupation with what each should do, mem- 
bers have moved to a greater awareness of the needs and 
contributions of others, This final integrative session 
focuses on the kinds of groups that members face in 
their job situations. Members are helped to gain new 
ways of looking at their back-home groups, 

The final session of the D-group opens with the 
trainer asking the group members what they had most 
wanted to do during the last meeting. With this be- 
ginning, the group moves ahead, first in a de sultory way 
and later with more involvement as the group task be- 
comes clearer. 

The discussion works its way to a point at which 
each group member participates by telling the group 
what he feels is his major problem as a leader or member. 
In effect, each member asks for consultation from the-- 
group. Each person's experience with the others has 
covered only four sessions. But it has been a type of 
group experience in which a feeling of freedom and 
warmth has been combined with a pattern of analysis 
This has given each member considerable insight into 
the others. Thus the D-group ends with a number of 
insights for each person about group behavior generally 


and about reactions to his own behavior specifically, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


From 2:00 to 3:30 is the closing session of the 
institute. The purpose of the session is to help people 
crystallize learnings and apply them to the back-home 
situation. The staff moderator makes a short statement 
of this purpose and then asks for a volunteer for a 
brief role-playing situation. So instead of a statement 
neatly summarizing what people should have learned, 


the session begins with a spontaneous role-playing 
scene, 


what do you know, Joe? 


The volunteer, when’ secured, is asked to think of 
himself as reporting the next morning to his chief about 
the institute and its value.to him and his work. A staff 
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member playing the role of the chief is sharp and pointed 
in his questions. 

lhe trainee reporting back stumbles a bit in response 
to the question, “What, exactly, did you learn at that 
institute that you can use right now here on the job?” 

he trainee finds himself saying, “Well, it’s a little 
hard to tell you what I learned. I’m not quite exactly 
sure myself, but I feel it had great value for me.” 

rhe chief says, “This isn’t very clear to me. Can't 
you tell me one thing you learned?” 

The trainee responds, “It really wasn't that kind of 
conference, You didn’t learn specific things, but you 
really gained a lot of insight into human relations.” 

The scene, when it is quickly and mercifully closed, 
makes it very clear to everybody that concrete thinking 
has to be done about application. At this point the entire 
group is broken up into small groups of six to spend 
the next half hour discussing what learnings had come 
to them and how these learnings could be applied. The 
Rroup members are encouraged to serve as critics and 
coaches of each other's plans. 

For the fast half hour of the session a few of the 
subgroups report back their ideas for application of 
their learning, and one of the staff members—in this 
case the Director of the 
little talk in which he emphasizes the point that their 
learning is just beginning in this field, that the institute 


University Center—-makes a 


does not pretend to train people in human relations in 
so short a time, and that he hope s they will make use of 
the approaches to group observation learned here to 


keep on learning from their daily experiences. 


conclusion 


This, then, is a description of one three-day human 
relations training institute, It is fairly typical of many 
However, many 

Ihe other D- 
groups in this institute proceeded differently, although 
Instead of the skill- 
exercise in the afternoon, some institutes use variations 


which have proved to be successful 

variations could have been developed. 
with the same basic approach 
ot case studies, usually with opportunities to work out 
But the 


these institutes is the laboratory approach to learning. 


the case in action, basic characteristic of all 


Because human relations occur when two or more 
people interact, the basic method of the institute is to 
create effective human relations situations, use various 
methods of collecting data about behavior and feelings, 
analyze the data, and endeavor to draw generalizations 


the checked 


against and supported by the ever-growing body of 


from analysis. The generalizations are 
competent research in this field, and by the gradually 
evolving theory supporting systematic study of human 
relations. 

Generalizations and hypotheses, in turn, are tested 
in action as learners try out new skills of human inter- 
action. Thus, learning is more than verbal, Because the 
learning grows out of experience, because it deals with 
the nature and behavior of the individual in a public 
way, this experience is very different from training 
situations in which behavior is talked about but never 
this the 


enters into a process of self-change and growth. 


examined, In such an institute as individual 
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MEETING THE 
TRAINEE’S NEEDS 


The trainee’s needs 
for change 


change with 


training. 
4 


It is not sufficient to base a training program only 
on the needs the trainee perceives prior to the training. 
One major purpose of the training program is to en- 
courage change in the participant. If, and as, he changes, 
he will perceive new and, hopefully, more appropriate 
needs for his learnit.g and growth, In addition, each 
trainee brings to the institute certain anxieties about 
the training program, resistances to new learnings, and 
certain personal needs that must be met if learning is 
to take place. 

Developing an effective training program may be 
said to include three levels of individual need. 


personal need for solving problems 


Let's look first at what the trainee is likely to say 
as he comes to the institute. At some point, either before 
his arrival or at the opening of the program, he may be 
encouraged to list his practical problems as he sees 
them. In this list of perceived problems he will probably 
include some of the following: 

* How can I get people involved in making decisions / 

¢ How can I become a better leader? 

* How can I handle people who dominate group dis- 
cussions 7 

* How can I get my subordinates to cooperate? 

¢ How can I get work done in committees without wast- 
ing time? 

*« How can I raise morale in my organization / 

¢ How can I develop better staff relationships 7 

Typically, in the area of human relations people 
blame their difficulties on other people and groups. In 
so doing they look first for a technique or method that 
will handle the difficult situation. In the beginning the 
individual sees little real relationship between himself 
and the situation. Rather, he sees the less threatening re- 
lationship between a difficult situation caused by other 
people and a technique he doesn’t happen to know. His 
perceptions of his human relations problem usually by- 


pass any “know-why’s” and seek only “know-how’s” 


“why” is important too 


Yet, because the desire to learn the “know-how’'s” 


motivates the trainee to attend the institute, one job of 


adult leadership 
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the human relations trainer is to provide a learning 
experience giving sufficient insight into these problems 
to cause the trainee to seek the “know-why’s” as well. 

With competent training and with stimulation from 
his training group, he may come to see that in order to 
“handle” people better in discussion groups, committees, 
or staffs, he must get a new look at groups and at the 
forces that operate within them; that in order to get 
subordinates to “cooperate” he must get a new look at 
himself in relation to the people he is working with, as 
well as a new look at them; that in order to get work 
done in organizations he must get some knowledge of 
the factors that contribute to productivity or block it. 

With a deeper look at the problems, through the 
help of the trainer and the training group, the trainee 
may come to systematize his training needs into some 
such list as the following: 

1. How can I become more sensitive to what goes on 
in groups? 

2. How can I get more insight into my own behavior 
in groups, particularly as my behavior relates to the 
productivity of these groups? How can I recognize the 
consequences of my activities on the behavior of others? 

3. How can I better understand other people's in 
terests, needs, feelings, and purposes? 

4. How can I listen better to what people are trying 
to communicate to the group? 

5. How can I get more knowledge of group and com- 
mittee behavior, and of the forces which determine the 
way groups act and interact? 

6. How can I look at my own attitudes, (a) as mechan- 
isms of defense, (b) as useful in relating to people? 

7. How do I learn basic human relations skills, and 
have adequate opportunity to practice them in a situation 
where I can learn and not be punished for mistakes? 

8. How can I apply these learnings to the many con- 
crete problems that will face me when I go back home to 
my job and family and community? 

This second set of needs represents a fundamental 
shift in perception. In them the trainee is approaching 
human relations problem-solving from a diagnostic 
position, He is seeking the “know-why” before the 
“know-how”. 
plexity of human activity, the dynamic interaction of 
forces producing behavior, the quality of change in 
individual and group action. He is recognizing that 
methods in human relations are methods of approach 
to solving problems rather than magic answers. 

Perhaps even more important, he is realizing that 
he is an essential part of the human relations problem 
or situation, with a need to diagnose his own motives 


He is beginning to recognize the com- 


and actions as well as to diagnose the purposes and be- 
havior of others, Finally, he is accepting the position 
that improvement in his handling of human relations 
situations will demand changes in his own attitudes and 
abilities rather than merely learning a technique. 

In addition to the identification of problems and 
the training needs resulting from them, there is another 
important set of needs that determine training actions. 
Each person brings to the training climate certain ex- 
pectations of what will happen, certain anxieties, cer- 
tain resistances to this learning which might upset his 
present security and behavior, and a set of personal needs 
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based upon extensive experience in relating to people in 
previous situations, These needs differ with individuals, 
and they are accentuated by uncertainty about the train- 
ing situation, They may help or hinder the training 
process, depending upon the skill of the training staff. 

But at all costs the training staff must build the 
training design and training methods around these in- 
dividual forces. Otherwise learning will be blocked. 
Real learning in human relations calls for distinct change 
in how the individual works with others. Change in be- 
havior is more threatening to the security of the indi- 
vidual than change merely in verbalizable knowledge. 
It is more difficult in our culture to explore our own 
behavior than to admit lack of knowledge. All this 
builds resistance to learning. 

Some typical resistance patterns are: 
* refusal to enter areas of real need by staying on the 
level of surface need, 
¢ efforts to talk only about human relations activities 
of others, 
¢ desire to intellectualize about the values of good 
human relations rather than to analyze the consequences 
of one’s own behavior, 
¢ desire to have reassurance that previous patterns of 
behavior were all right. 

Resistance to learning at some levels will be almost 
a universal reaction, The training plan should be de- 
signed to overcome these resistances. If it is not, the 
training institute may be pleasurable and interesting, 
but will lead to little real change. 


personal needs in training 


Other areas of expectation and personal need are 
brought by trainees to any learning situation. Here are 
five observed in a typical training group: 

1. Group members come with a great variety of 
authority patterns. 

These at one extreme force members to become 
highly dependent upon the trainer and at the other ex- 
treme force them to become highly resistant. People 
exhibit authority needs when they show need to relate 
to leaders, to get approval from the trainer, to use power 
in influencing others, to fight the trainer, to rely upon 
the trainer's experience, to rebel against group pressures, 
or to show unusual susceptibility to them. 

Needs for dependency, if encouraged or overly met, 
can block real learning. Accepting the authority of the 
trainer and thereby accepting his statements as learning 
is not the basic learning that would result from analyz- 
ing one’s own purposes, motives, actions, and skills, 

The trainer must be prepared for these authority 
needs, both of a dependent and a competitive mature, 

2. Group members have needs for support and ap 


Some of the needs the trainee brings to the Institute: 
|. Need for authority 3. Need for structure 

2. Need for support 4. Need for freedom 
5. Need for accomplishment 
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proval in Many ways 

All members feel a need to fail without punishment, 
to practice skills in an atmosphere of freedom from 
usual environmental threats, to feel accepted in the 
group, to feel wanted, to feel encouraged in trying to 
change. People differ in their tendencies to pair with 
others, to seck out dependency relationships, to work 
with cliques and friendship clusters, and to feel insecure 
when not singled out by the trainer for approval. 

The training design needs to build support for 
trainces undergoing change. The training group should 
be far more than an economical collection of people for 
individual learning. Training attention should be given 
to developing a warm and encouraging group to give 
needed support and reassurance to people while they go 
through the often difficult task of examining their own 
behavior in relation to others, To learn principles and 
generalizations about human relations is not the whole 
purpose of human relations training. The basic purpose 
is to bring about change, if needed, in the way the in 
dividual examines and relates to others. 

3. People differ in their need for structure, 

Some members feel keenly the need to have activities 
well planned in advance with every new event carefully 
described and limited. They want to be able to predict 
what will happen next, to know that events will be 
orderly and well controlled by appropriate people. 
Others are much more tolerant of uncertainty and of 
activities planned by the group as the need arises 

This difference in personality needs will be par- 
ticularly noticeable in early stages of training when the 
group is learning about human relations by analyzing 
its own activities. A comprehensive training plan may 
have different kinds of training groups in which the 
amount of structure varies, This Rives support to those 
needing more structure while they move gradually into 
situations in which analysis of what they are doing leads 
them to experiment with new behaviors. 

4. Freedom is a need greatly stressed and widely mis- 
understood in our prese nt culture 


In a training 


& 


group no member is free in the sense 
of having no restraints from his environment, However, 
all members need to be able to talk without fear of 
judgment by other group members, to be able to un- 
cover feclings and perceptions without fear of reprisal, 
to be aggressive at times of stress in the group, to with- 
draw to privacy when threatened by group actions. 

People wish to be free to like or not like what is 
going on in the group, to express or not express their 
inner feelings, and to maintain a private world in the 
midst of group pressures. Trainees need to be free 
of the trainer's dominance when they are ready to con- 
struct their own training situations, The trainer needs 
to be sensitive to his role of setting up learning situa- 
tions where necessary, instead of feeling it necessary 
to “teach”. 

5. Our culture fosters feelings of need for accom- 
plishment. 

Some individuals are especially insistent that the 
group “get some where’, that “we learn something” and 
not “just sit here wasting our time”, They want to see 
the immediate application of whatever is happening. 


This need for accomplishment sometimes serves as 


a barrier to learning. Rather than go through the more 
difficult task of learning from an analysis of experience 
and personal experimentation, demands are made for the 
trainer to “teach” the right answer, even though all evi- 
dence indicates the futility of such an approach. 


using needs to aid training 


These and other personal needs exist in all training 
groups. Provision for using these needs as aids in the 
training process may be made in many ways. 

Thus, not only the job problems of the trainee and 
the real problem of learning, but also the many indi- 
vidual reactions, resistances, and expectations are part 
of any effective training design. Planning a short human 
relations training institute is not merely a matter of 
planning units of content knowledge. Rather, planning 
an effective training program calls for complex de- 
signing skill in which the ultimate plan is based on sev- 
eral levels of psychological and behavioral needs. 

The skilled training team will devise a set of train- 
ing periods—a training design—that will move as eco- 
nomically as possible toward helping trainees acquire 
the tools for solving their perceived problems. The team 
will further help the trainees move from awareness of 
personal needs to training needs. Ways in which the 
training design can be adapted to the various levels of 
need are described in the preceding article, “Human 


Relations Training at Valley City”. 


As he comes to the Institute, the trainee may see 
these as his problems: 

1. How can I get people involved in making 
decisions ? 

2. How can I become a better leader? 

3. How can I handle people who dominate 
group discussions? 


4. How can I get my subordinates to cooperate ? 


5. How can I get work done in committees with- 
out wasting time? 

6. How can I raise morale in my organization? 

7. How can I develop better staff relationships ? 


With training, he may come to see the following as 
his aims: 

|. How can I become more sensitive to what 
goes on in groups ? 

2. How can I get more insight into my own be- 
havier in groups? 

3. How can I better understand other people? 

4. How can I listen better to what people are 
trying to communicate ? 

5. How can I get more knowledge of group and 
committee behavior? 

6. How can I look at my own attitudes? 

7. How do I learn my human relations skills? 

8. How can I apply these learnings to my back- 
home situation? 


adult leadership 
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A short human relations institute 1s as good as its 
= 


People resist change. All kinds of change. Change 
in their environment and institutions. Change in other 
people. Most of all, perhaps, change in themselves. 

In the planning of a training institute, where 
changes in attitude and behavior are sought, we need 
to realize at the very beginning the difficulty of our task. 
Such training calls for a much more intricate plan than 
does a conference or other learning situation where the 
main intent is to give or exchange information, 

In fact, the importance of the planning phase of the 
human relations training institute can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Planners must design ways of overcoming 
resistance to change. They must work toward producing 
acceptance of new insights. They must give thought to 
providing emotional support. In addition, they must 
plan the learning experience so that afterwards the 
trainee will be able to apply it helpfully to his job sit- 
uation. And planners must be concerned with maintain- 
ing change in the trainee after the institute is completed. 

Let’s look at some of the steps in planning necessary 
to accomplish these tasks in a short institute. 


. . . . 
initial planning 
a: Choose the goals for the institute. 

An initiating group needs to determine the goals 
toward which it is working and for which the institute 
should be planned. Is the goal improved community 
leadership? Is it better school supervision, more effective 
consultant service in the field, improved executive lead- 


ership, or some other area of human relations 7? 


2. Assess the needs and interests of the possible par- 
ticipants ov ganizations, or community groups. 

Before a group can suthciently plan such things as 
size of a training institute and its financing, or even be 
fore it lists the needs of the community and the organi 
zations that can be counted on to support the institute, 
it might send a brief questionnaire to community leaders 
to determine their degree of interest. Another approach 
would be for different members of the group to visit di- 
rectors in different organizations to assess the readiness 


for such training 


3. Asse ) VEsSOHT CES 

No. institute should be planned unless there are 
adequate resources to make a sound training expe rience, 
The initiating group should assess such resources as com- 
munity interest, trainers who are available, consultation 
help available, and the possibilities of financing. 

Frequently, near-by universities, professional agen- 
cies, or national organizations have resources which can 
be used by local groups and communites. It is important 
that these resources be assessed early so that they may 
be used at a later stage in the planning. 
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4. Deciding upon the type of institute. 

Rarly in the planning the committee members should 
explore the kind of training experience they wish to pro 
vide. Shall it be an experience-centered Laboratory type 
of institute, a teacher pupil relationship, or an inspira. 
tional approach ? Should it be concentrated in a week ? 
A three to four day program? Or should it be a series 
of one-day institutes spread over a longer period of ume? 

Because there is no clear-cut evidence as to which 
is preferable, the committee should investigate the rela 
tive merits of the different proposals. In an intensive 
three-day to three-week institute many forces can be 
applied toward the direction of desired learning. Where 
learning comes from analysis of experience, the experi 
ence should be long enough and deep enough to let the 
learner gain insights from his own behavior. This would 
lead toward the more intensive institute, On the other 
hand, shorter training periods spread over a longer 
period of time provide for digestion and thought be- 
tween institute sessions 

Recognizing that the greatest amount of learning 
and change seems to come from analysis of experience, 
the aim is to provide enough time in the institute for the 
learner to have (a) sufficient experience, and (b) ade 
quate time for analysis of this experience. This will in 
evitably take longer, but the rewards are greater. More 
learning is secured this way than through a didactic pres 


entation of facts about human relations 


5. Appoint necessary committees, 

There are many planning tasks to be accomplished 
In preparing for a training institute which might better 
he done through subcommittees than by one overall 
committee. This is particularly true when the original 
committee 1s not as re pr sentative of various interests in 
the community or organization as would be desirable 
The appointment of subcommittees shares the work of 
planning the institute among more people and thus 
builds involvement. Some of the committees that may 
seem desirable are: 


SPONSORING COMMITTEE 


This committee should be the overall committec 
responsible for the activity. Its members should include 
representatives of the various populations interested in 
the institute people who, as resources, can give qualita. 
tively sound planning advice, and representatives of the 
various populations interested in the institute people 
who, as resources, can give qualitatively sound planning 


advice, and representatives of the various functional com 
mittees 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


This committee shal! be responsible for locating 
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suitable physical facilities in accordance with criteria set 
by the sponsoring committee, for advertising the insti- 
tute, and for establishing a budget. Reserve a location 
early while there is choice in the matter. The place should 
not be too far distant from the expected participants, but 
at the same time it should offer freedom from distrac- 
tions and phone calls. This committee should explore the 
possibilities of different organizational camps, summer 
resorts, or other types of facilities that would meet the 
above criteria 

This group should also develop a brochure to com- 
municate pertinent information about the program and 
the sponsorship of the institute to people who might be 
interested in attending. The committee will also need 
to determine the cost of such things as advertising and 
planning, materials, secretarial services, and non-local 
staff a staff can often be 


secured from local resources, but it is better to get top- 


which must be used, Part of 
notch resource trainers than to lower the quality of the 
institute, 
TRAINING COMMITTEE 

This committee should be responsible for working 
with outside resource people in de veloping a training 
design and in selecting trainers to help carry out the 
program. It should also think in terms of training aids, 
training facilities at the location at which the institute 
is to be held, and-visual materials plus library materials 
that will make for a well-rounded institute. 


EVALUATION COMMITTEE 
This committee should be responsible for deve lop- 
ing methods to be used for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the conference. This committee, too, might wish to 
draw upon the resources of specialists within or outside 
the community, The specialist could be helpful in devel- 
oping the tools, but the committee itself should be the 


fact-finder 


check points for planning 


In developing and carrying out the initial plans, a 
number of questions will need to be decided by the local 


sponsoring committee questions such as these: 


|. When should we bold the institute? 

There is no such thing as a best time to hold such 
an institute. Local conditions will govern to a great ex- 
tent the time chosen. Frequently a group will use a Fri 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. This makes it possible for 
people to be away from the job only one day. 

The time of the 
whether or not the organizational groups taking part 
fall or at the first of the calendar 


year might depend a great deal on 


start their year in the 
year, There has been some experience to indicate that 
institutes are frequently valuable in the spring, as new 
othcers are selected, or in carly fall before programs get 
too tar along. 


2. Where should we bold the institute? 

This matter of location should be given thorough 
consideration. A decision relative to whether people will 
live at home and attend the institute or whether a “‘liv- 
ing-in institute” situation will be sponsored is important. 
Experience indicates that whenever possible the value of 
a learning experience is enhanced when people can live 


and eat together during the three days. In this way al- 


most all of the cultural forces in the “away from home” 
situation can be mobilized toward the learning goals and 
the individual is more involved in the total learning sit- 
uation. The location should be chosen so that it is not 
too rustic to affect the comfort of the participants. 


3. How many delegates? 

The number of delegates to be encouraged to at- 
tend the institute will depend upon the physica! facili- 
ties and the resource-leadership available. It can be esti- 
mated that one staff person is needed for every 10 to 15 
delegates in this type of training. Therefore, an institute 
of 45 people will need to recruit three to four resource 
staff members. ‘There has been some evidence to indicate 
that in an institute having fewer than 20 people there 
exists a feeling among them that the institute is not 
important enough to interest many people. Experience 
also indicates that over 60 people produces complex 
problems of physical facilities and administration, 


4. How shall we recruit delegates? 

The whole system by which promotion takes place 
is a very important one. Will the institute be open to 
everyone? Will there be a selection committee? Will 
there be certain criteria for selection of trainees? These 
questions need to be considered by the local sponsoring 
committee. 

Whether or not all people applying to the institute 
are ultimately accepted should depend upon certain 
factors of readiness for training, type of job or com- 
munity situation needing such training, opportunity for 
spreading the effects of training, whether teams ot par- 
ticipants are to be given preference over isolated indi- 
viduals, and other similar criteria. 

An application blank should be developed to secure 
information about the individual and his position in the 
community or organization. 


5. Administering the institute, 

Administration and administrative services must be 
taken into consideration Someone needs to be able to 
work on the physical facilities needed for the training. 
If it is a “living-in” institute, the problems of housing, 
meal arrangements, etc. are many and often frustrating. 
Someone not involved in training needs to be secured 
to handle such problems. 

There will be need for such administrative services 
as typing, producing training materials by ditto, han- 
dling registration, making up name tags, meeting partici- 
pants, making charts, etc. Some of these things can be 
prepared beforehand, but many such needs will develop 
at the institute, If possible it is good to have one secre- 
tarial person present to assist the institute administrator 
in his many tasks. 

6. Recruiting the staff. 

The selection of resource staff to conduct the insti- 
tute is very important. Frequently, local colleges or ex- 
tension departments may have qualified personnel, 

The committee may want to get consultation serv- 
ices from some of the human relations centers at different 
universities Or various national organizations. Consulta- 
tion services may include recommendations of personnel 
for recruitment. 

It is important that the staff have a common philos- 
ophy toward the laboratory way of learning. But it is 
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also important that it be representative of different social 
science disciplines and backgrounds in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, education, social work, and other 
areas of knowledge about human relations. However, 
there should be a common readiness for working together 
and developing a unified training design so that the 
experience is more than a cafeteria of human relations 
knowledge. 

Staff roles need to be assessed in terms of the work 
groups in the morning, the lecture presentations, the 
skill practice sessions, and the other training services to 
be provided. Frequently the local sponsoring committee 
can provide the administrator for the institute. 


final planning 


In the final development of plans, the following 
tasks should be kept in mind by the sponsoring com- 
mittee : 

1. Review the applications and final selection. 

2. Check physical facilities. 

3. Check equipment and training materials. 

4. Send out final notices to staff informing them when 
they are to afrive. 

5. Make plans for one-day staff meeting with the 
sponsoring committee prior to the three-day institute. 

rhis one-day staff meeting is extremely essential. It 

brings together the total staff in addition to the consul- 
tant who has been working with the sponsoring commit 
tee in its initial planning. 

6. Planning for the orientation and reception of the 
delegates. 

This is very important in setting the emotional cli- 
mate and the informality of the institute. The name tags, 
degree of informality of dress, and opening reception 
period should all be considered in final plans. 

It goes without saying that the committee should 
also review its objectives, as well as the procedures for 
achieving these objectives. 

Keeping these in mind will be a constant check for 
the effective carrying out of the institute. In addition, 
the evaluation procedures will need to be finally deter- 
mined and agreed upon between the sponsoring com- 
mittee and the staff. 

Finally, the sponsoring committee should be contin- 
ually thinking of ways to follow-up this three-day insti- 
tute. Such follow-up may call for future get-togethers one 
night a month, the sponsoring of another three-day in- 
stitute in six months, an evaluation and assessment pro- 
cedure within three months following the institute, or 
the supplying of supportive written materials so that 
further learning may take place on the part of partici- 
pants. The goal of the planners should not be to heave a 
sigh of relief when the three days are finished, but to see 
their task as a long-range one. 

Frequently, at the last session of the institute, spon- 
taneous requests for continuation of such training will 
give a mandate to the sponsoring committee to enlarge 
itself with representatives of the participant group and 
to begin further planning, either for another training in- 


stitute for new people, or for further training for those 
present. 
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SELECTING AND 
TRAINING THE 
TRAINERS 


lo serve as a trainer im 
the kind of group wher. 
learning 1s inse parabl. 
from experience calls 
for special skills 


and sensitivity. 


Staffing the human relations training institute ts 
probably the most crucial and difheult task of the entire 
operation, While the trainer, of course, must have 
knowledge about human relations, he seldom has occa- 
sion to present this except in the theory sessions where 
he is playing a different kind of training role. Instead, 
his knowledge is used as he helps the diagnostic group 
analyze its experiences, as he suggests the selection 
of one kind of experiment over another, or encourages 
the group to move to a new depth of understanding. 

While the trainer needs to have certain skills of 
discussion leadership, his purposes differ in many im- 
portant ways from those of a conference leader who 
is concerned largely with stimulating discussion, moder- 
ating Opposing views, and encouraging interchange of 
experiences or ideas. In addition to these, the trainer 
encourages the participants to expose their behavior or 
attitude to critical analysis—a far more difficult and 
potentially more painful process than exchanging ideas. 

The trainer must not only be sensitive to problems 
of group maintenance, but also to individual and group 
readiness for cach new behavior of leader or member. 
He must be sensitive to cleavages in the group, subtle 
conflicts that grow up between some members, reactions 
to leadership and authority, resistances to group analysis, 
and individual anxieties about acceptance by the group. 

Thus the role of the human relations trainer is a 
complex and difficult one. Handled ineptly, not only 
will little learning ensue, but harm can be done to indi- 
viduals. The trainer who is not sensitive to the limits of 
learning about role behavior in a group—-limits deter- 
mined by what the individual is ready to accept—may 
quickly get out of his depth. Psychotherapy is one thing; 
learning about group and individual relations through 
exploring the interactions between people is another. 
Che trainer must be very clear about the differences, and 
must not be tempted out of his field. 
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a trainer is someone who— 


While there is no clear-cut set of standards for 
such training, experience indicates that the successful 
trainer will have scme of the following characteristics 
(It should be kept in mind that this is simply a series of 
guideposts and not an inflexible yardstick to be applied 
to all potential staff.) : 


s Profe ssional training 

It will often be found that people with professional 
preparation in one of the following fields will have 
attained insights helpful in preparing for a role as 
human relations trainer: sociology, psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, psychiatry, personnel, philosophy, and 
others. Because of the wide variance of such training, 
even within a given field, it is certainly true to state that 
professional training does not guarantee competence 
and conversely, that people can be competent without 
such conventional professional training. 


2. Group ¢ x pert nce, 


In addition to professional background of some 
kind, the trainer should be someone who has met the 
practical problems of learning to work as a group leader. 
This experience may have been gained in a variety of 
ways. Health education, elementary-school teaching, 
working with a youth organization, working as a staff 
member of a local or national volunteer organization, 
directing a boys’ camp, and being chairman of a local 
League of Women Voters discussion pregram are ex- 
amples of a wide range of positions in which people 
might gain valuable experience in working with others. 
Here again, experience with groups might simply have 
firmly set old habits of authority-wielding and given 
people practice in ineffective work habits. Experience, 
thea, can be helpful or harmful for a trainer, depending 
on its quality 


3. Self-understanding. 


Some of this is an absolute essential for participa- 
tion in a trainer's role. Such understanding may be in- 
creased with training and with experience in shared 
planning. The trainer must have suthcient understanding 
of his own motivation and sufficient control of his own 
mechanisms of defense to (a) prevent his own needs 
from interfering with the training process and (b) enable 
him to empathize with the interpersonal problems of 


others in the training groups 
4. Personal security. 


Along with his training and experience, a group 
trainer must have sufficient personal security to per- 
mit him to take a relatively non-punitive role in the 
group, to be warm and accepting in his relations with 
others, to have a genuine respect for other people, to 
have a willingness to share leadership roles with others, 
and relinquish authority as training proceeds. Sufficient 
personal security to allow the trainer to participate ade- 
quately in a rather wide range of interpersonal situations 
1s probably indispensable 


5. Training skills. 


With the proper background and personality, one 
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can probably learn enough of the training skills neces- 
sary in modern human relations training designs to be- 
come an effective member of a training team. That is, 
of course, assuming that in his professional background 
the person has acquired a working knowledge of the 
process of scientific group problem-solving. These skills 
can be acquired rather quickly either as a member of a 
training group or as a junior member of the training 
staff. It is, of course, true that the wider his range of 
skills, the more effective the trainer can be in applying 
them appropriately in the training design. 


6. Democratic philoso phy. 


If a person can meet to a modest degree each of the 
above criteria, he will probably have as part of his be- 
havior a democratic philosophy of leadership and work. 


how much skill? 


What do these requirements mean for the spread of 
human relations training? Does such training demand 
so much skill that it can be carried on only in a few 
places? 

This is not the case. More and more university per- 
sonnel are participating in and being trained by labor- 
atory programs throughout the country. Trainers from 
organizations are gaining competency in this field. For 
a community or organization concerned with developing 
a leadership training program, it is usually possible to 
build a staff partly from their own resources and partly 
by calling in a few outside staff members. 

The training design of the typical institute lends 
itself to a mixture of staff resources. The diagnostic 
groups probably call for more sensitive and expert train- 
ing skills than do the skill-practice groups. Thus a few 
outside experts could serve as trainers in the diagnostic 
groups, while local staff could serve as training asso- 
ciates and lead the skill-practice groups—in this way 
using the institute as a training-ground for local staff 
so that they can conduct later institutes without outside 
resources, 

If outside resources are brought in for a first 
institute, it may be desirable to hold a one-day pre- 
institute staff workshop in which outside and local staff 
plan together, and in which outside staff give as ‘much 
training to local trainers as the day permits. ‘Such 
limited-objective training is often quite effective, es- 
pecially under conditions of high motivation and with 
prospects of immediate use. The length of time to be 
devoted to staff training wil! depend upon finances 
available, time requirements, availability of external 
staff, previous training level of the prospective staff, 
and the general security of the staff itself. 

Shared planning with participation of all members 
of the staff is probably essential to institute success. 
In exceptional cases an external staff may come in and 
“put on” an institute. This, at best, should be seen as 
a “pump-priming” move for the community or organiza- 
tion concerned. If training programs in human rela- 
tions are not to become superficial, depending upon 
gimmicks and deserving of the many criticisms leveled 
at them, then a leadership program which is internal, 
continuous, and upgrading should be the aim of all 
institute training. O¢ 
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SUMMER ‘TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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Summertime will be training time for thousands of American leaders this year. 
a 


Why not think about joining them at one of the summer centers listed below? 


May 12-13 

National University Extension Associa 
tion Workshop for Extension Personnel. 
Madison, Wis, For personnel in university 
and college general extension Civisions 
Concerned with the philosophy of general 
extension and business techniques, Write 
Stanley Robinson, Div. of University Ex 
tension, University of Illinois, Cham 


paign, Ill 


June 4-23 

Extension Regional Summer School, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, For extension work 
ers, Training in philosophy and techniques 
of adult education, Write: V. FE. Kivlin 
College of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis 


June 10-19 

Summer School of Liberal Adult Educa 
tion. Grand View College. Residential 
school for all interested adults. Emphasis 
on the role of adult education, Writ 
Frnest D. Nielsen, Pres., Grand View 
College, Des Moines 16, lowa. 


June 11-15 

ddult Education Workshop, Texas Tech 
nological College and West Texas Coun 
cil on Adult Education. For public school 
administrators, public librarians, college 
extension, lay leaders in local adult edu 
cation programs. Problems of local or 
ganization and program planning, espe 
cially in community education as part of 
year-round program planning. Write; Per 
(;,. Stensland, Head, Adult Education Pro 
gram, Texas Technological College, Lub 


bock, Tex 


June 11-29 

Analysis of Group Participation. Tem 
ple University 4 three-week course of 
participation and membership in working 
groups, Write: David H. Jenkins, Direc 
tor, Group Dynamics Center, Temple Uni 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pa 
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June 11-30 

Extension Regional Summer School. 
Prairie View A & M College. For exten 
sion workers. Training in philosophy and 
techniques of adult education, Write 
J. L. Brown, Director of Extramural Ac 
tivities, Prairie. View AKM College, 
Prairie View, Texas 


June 12-29 

Seminary in Intergroup Relations. Uni 
versity of Kentucky. For adults interested 
in developing better understanding and 
techniques of inter; roup cooperation 
Study and discussion of principles with 
emphasis on interfaith cooperation, rural 
urban relations, and desegregation, Writ 
Willis A. Sutton, Jr., Dept ot Sociology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
June 13-July 21 

Public Relations of the School. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. A course for educa 
tional leaders in planning and executing 
public relations programs. Write: H. W 
Sanders, Head, Dept. of Vocational Edu 
cation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va 


June 14-17 

New York State Citizens’ Council Twelfth 
innual Institute of Community Leadership 
Hobart College. For professional and lay 
persons in community organization and 
deve loy ment Informal work shop on the 
process of community organization and de 
vel pment of community lead rship train 
ing as they apply to specific community 
j roblems. Write H. Curtis Mial New 
York State Citizens’ Council, 614 FE. Gen 


esee St., Syracuse 2, N. ¥ 


June 15-September 8 

National Girl Scout Training School far 
Adults. Fdith Macy Training School 
Pleasantville, N.Y. For adult volunteers 


and professional workers in Girl Scout 
ing, Twenty-nine short term workshop 
courses in informal setting. Write: Teresa 
M. Crowley, Director, Edith Macy Train 
ing School, Girl Scouts of ULS.A., 155 1 
i4th Se., New York 17, N. ¥ 


June 17-19 

School of Education and PTA Oreaniza 
tions Leadership Workshop and Confer 
ence, Montana State University, For of 
fiers and committee members of parent 
teacher organizations, Discussion of rela 
tionship between parents and teachers 
and their work in school programs, Writ 
Director, Summer College, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mont 


June 17-23 

Farmers School. Wighlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tenn. Family-type farmers 
and rural community leaders will discuss 
lership, rural services available, 
farming methods, etc. Write: Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn 


rural leac 


June 17-July 6; July 22-Auqust 10 

Tenth Annual National Trainine Labora 
tory in Group Development Jethel, Me 
Training leaders from occupations con 
cerned with group and human relations 
Write NTLGD, 1201) Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.¢ 


June 18-22 

Workshop on Adult Uducation Services in 
Libraries, Annual Conference of the Amer 
ican Library Association, Miami Beach 


Formal courses for professional training 
in adult education are listed in the Spring 
issue of ADULT EDUCATION. In a feu 
cases, Offerings which might appeal to 
both professional and part-time adult 
educators have heen listed in bath 
journals, 
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Fla. For librarians practicing in the field 
of adult education. Materials, techniques, 
and community resources in planning a 
library adult education program. Write 
Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Assoc, 
yecretary, American Library A 
Huron = Chicago 11, Il 


Executive 


soc., 50 J 


June 18-July 6 

Lxtension Regional Summer School. Colo 
rado A&M College, Fort Collins, Colo 
For extension workers, Training in philos- 
ophy and techniques of adult education 
Write: Walter Horlacher, Dean of Grad 
uate School, Colorado A & M College, 
hr. Collins, Colo 


June 20-July 26 

International ovkshop on Human Rela 
tions in the Pacific Area. University of 
California at Los Angeles, Fifty leaders 
m education and civic life from the I S 
and the free countries of Asia. Workshop 
sessions and special interest and discus 
sion groups focusing on cultural back 
grounds of enrollees and methods for re 
solving community and school problems in 
international relations as human relations 
Dept. of Conferences & Special 
Activities, University Extension, Univer 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Calif 


ut 
W rite 


June 2}-July 7 

Pifth Annual Midwest W ork hop im Com 
munity Human Relations, University of 
Chicago. For leaders of civic, industrial, 
educational, and religious groups. A two 
week program to develop personal insight 
about group behavior and skills in be 
coming more effective leaders. Write: M 
Director, Human Rela 
tions Center, University of Chicago, 19 
S. LaSalle Se, Chicago 4, Il 


’ 


I Haimow itz, 


June 25-28 

Leadership lrainme W orkshop for Indi 
ana Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Indiana University (in cooperation with 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers), For P.T.A. leaders. Write: Leo ¢ 
Fay, School of Education, Indiana Uni 
versity, Bloomington, Ind 


June 25-28 

lniversity of W ashineton and Washing 
ton Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Leadership University of 
Washington, For P.T.A. leaders, teachers, 
and others interested in parent education 


Conference. 


Materials and methods for developin 


more etlective home-school relations 


Write: John H. Je ssup, ¢ ollevge of Fduca 
tion, University of Wash, Seattle 5, Wash 


June 25-July 13 

Extension Reeional Summer School. Uni 
versity of Arkansas, For extension work 
ers. Training in philosophy and tech 
niques of adult education. Write: Dean, 
College of Agriculture and Home Feo 


nomics, FPavetteville, Ark 


June 29-July 3 

Sushatchewan Occupational Groups Coun 
cil Parmer-Labor-Teacher Institute. Val 
ley Centre, Fort Qu'Appelle, Saskatche 


wan, Canada, For farmers, members of 
labor organizations, and teachers. To 
bring together leaders of occupational 
groups for better acquaintance and great- 
er familiarity with each others’ problems, 
thus fostering understanding and co-oper- 
ation, Write: Gordon Campbell, Director, 
Adult Education Division, Government 
Ad. Bldg., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


June-August 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews Workshops and Seminars in Human 
Relations and Intergroup Uducation. For 
all interested in the study of theory and 
practice in human relations, and in gain- 
ing skill and insight into the solution of 
intergroup problems. These workshops 
and seminars, sponsored cooperatively by 
the NCC], 24 colleges and universities, 
and several local and national organiza 
tions will be conducted throughout the 
summer for varying lengths of time. Infor- 
mation about them may be obtained from 
Director, Commission on Educational Or- 
ganizations, NCC], 43 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

The institutions and dates at which 
these workshops and seminars will be held 
are: Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y., 
July 1-14. American Univ., Washington, 
1).C., June 18-July 9. Boston Univ., Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 16-Aug. 10. Hillyer Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., June 25-Aug. 4 
Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio, July 23- 
Aug. 10. Loyola Univ., Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 18-July 28. National College 
of Education, Evanston, IL, Aug. 6-17. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San An 
7, Tex., June 4-July 14. Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. June 26- 
Aug. 3. Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N. J., July 15-21; July 22-28. St. Louis 
Univ., St. Louis 43, Mo., June 22-July 40. 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27, Calif., June 25-Aug. 3. Southern 
Methodise Univ., Dallas 5, Texas, June 4 
luly 6. Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif., 
Aug. 6-17. Univ. of California, Los An 
geles, Calif., June 20-Aug. 31. Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., June 18-Aug. 
0. Univ. of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich., 
June 25-Aug. 20. Univ. of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, July 9-27, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables 46, Fla., July 9-25; June 19-July 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Aug. 6-17. Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., 
July 9-20. Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
4, Pa., Aug. 13-24. Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, July 19-Aug. 8. Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., June 18-July 


“i ] 
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June-August 

Adult Edu- 
cation. University of Buffalo. For full or 
part-time adult education personnel, Psy 
chology of adult learning and its applica- 


Methods and Techniques in 


tion to adult education in terms of meth- 
od, materials, and resources. Write: Dean 
of Summer Session, University of Buffalo, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


June-August 
Selected Home-Study Courses, Available 
to adult educators, leaders, trainers, etc 


adult leadership 


Home-study courses appropriate for adult 
educators include: Organizing and ad- 
ministering adult education, understand- 
ing group behavior, and the psychology 
of personal adjustment. For further in- 
formation write: Miss Roberta Torrance, 
Home-Study Dept., University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Il. 


June-September 

America 
Summer Institutes. For practitioners in 
administration, supervision, and casework 
in family agencies. Discussion of tech- 
niques and practices in family agencies. 
The five institutes, places to be held, and 
dates are: Middle Atlantic Regional Insti- 
tute-Bryn Mawr Institute, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
June 10-16. Write: Miss Margaret A. Van 
Dyke, Family Service of Scranton and 
Dunmore, 125 Adams Ave., Scranton 3, 
Pa. Midwestern Regional Institute-Lake 
Forest Institute, Lake Forest, Ill., June 17- 
23. Write: Mrs. Barbara Roderick, Gar 
field Office Family Service Association, 
11722 Miles Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
Southern Regional Institute-Blue Ridge 
Institute, Blue Ridge, N.C., June 24-40. 
Write: Mrs. Nell E. Moser, Family Serv- 
ice Agency, 323 High St., Chattanooga 4, 
Tenn, Pacific Northwest Institute, Lake 
Wilderness, Wash., Sept. 4-8. Write: Miss 
Elizabeth Good, Family Counseling Serv- 
ice, 1134 S.W. Market, Portland, Ore 
Pacific Southwest Institute, Pacific Grove, 
Calif., Sept. 17-22. Write: Carl M. Shafer, 
Family Service of Pasadena, 118 S, Oak 
Knoll Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Family Service Association of 


July-August 
Three Summer W ork Conferences. Colum- 
bia University. A laboratory 


program for business men, leaders, in- 


summer 


dustrialists, trainers, etc., who are in- 
volved in training situations. Seminars 
and training groups will deal with 
skills, techniques and procedures, tech- 
nical information, and personal and pro- 
fessional concerns of the participants. The 
three work conferences and dates to be 
held are: Improving Staff Relations, July 
9-20; Professional Development and In- 
Service Training, July 23-Aug. 3; Eval 
uation and Action-Research, Aug. 6-17. 
For further information write Three Sum- 
mer Work Conferences, Box 404, Teachers 
College, Columbia University., New York 


27, EN: Be 


July 2-20 

Extension Regional Summer School. Cor- 
nell University. For extension workers. 
Training in philosophy and techniques of 
adult education. Write: Edward O. Moe, 
Roberts Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


July 2-20 
Regional Summer School for Extension 
Workers. Cornell University. Especially 
for cooperative extension employees. Six 
courses in program planning, visual aids, 
leadership, evaluation, extension teach- 
ing, and 4-H club work. Write: A. E. 
Durfee, Asst. Director, Cooperative Fx- 
tension Service, Roberts Hall, 


ef 
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adult leadership 
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July 2-August 10 

Conference and W orkshop Planning. Tem 
ple University. For leaders and teachers 
working with adults in all types of agen 
cies. Methods of planning and managin, 
one-day or longer conferences and work- 
shops. Write: David H. Jenkins, Director, 
Group Dynamics Center, Temple Univer 
sity, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


July 2-August 3 

Workshop in Intergroup Relations. Brook- 
lyn College. For graduate students, teach- 
ers, social workers, community and re- 
ligious leaders. Members will participate 
in an analysis of tensions among groups 
in a community resulting from ethnic and 
racial differences and development of tech 
niques in intergroup relations. Write 
Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. and Ave- 
nue H, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


July 2-August 10 

National 4-H Club Foundation Workshop 
in Human Development and Human Re- 
lations for Extension Workers. Cornell 
University. For Cooperative Extension 
Service workers. Group-centered explora- 
tion of principles and practices of human 
development and behavior, applied to the 
Extension agent's work, Write: Glenn C. 
Dildine, Workshop Director, National 
i-H Club Foundation, 8561 Fenton St 
Silver Spring, Md. 


’ 


July 3-31 

Vassar Summer Institute for Family and 
Community Living. Vassar College. For 
parents, teachers, and professional work- 
ers who serve family groups. A seminar in 
Intergroup Relations in the Community. 
Write: Miss Marion E. Jeudevine, Admin- 
istrative Secretary, Vassar Summer Insti- 
tute, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


July 5-August 17 

idult Education Courses and Workshops 
of the Regular Summer Session. Veachers 
College, Columbia University. For leaders 
of adult education. Courses in organizing 
programs, foundations of adult education, 
psychology of adults, methods and mate- 
rials, community relations, group develop- 
ment, independent research, and field stu 
dies. Write: Paul L. Essert, Executive 
Officer, Institute of Adulte Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y 


July 7-14 

Community Programmes Branch of On 
tario, Dept. of Education, and Canadian 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration In 
tergroup Relations Conference. Lake 
Couchiching. For community workers and 
ethnic leaders interested in promoting co 
operation and understanding among vari- 
ous ethnic and cultural groups of Canada. 
Write: Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Dept. of Education, 206 Huron 
St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


July 7-27 

Teachine and Working with Adults. Uni- 
versity of Maine. A three-week course for 
teachers and leaders of adults. Write: Ad 


april, 1956 


mission Officer, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


July 9-13 

Adult Education Workshop. University of 
Oklahoma (co-sponsored with the State 
Department of Education). Public school 
adult educators. Individual and group 
work on problems, goals, learning process, 
administration, and programs. Write 
Thurman White, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 


July 9-13 

Fifth Annual Workshop for Adult Edu 
cators. Michigan State University. For all 
leaders of adults. Emphasis on community, 
organization, staff methods, interpreta 
tion, and evaluation. Write: John B. Hol 
den or Harold J. Dillon, College of Edu 
cation, Michigan State University, Fast 
Lansing, Mich. 


July 9-27 

Family Life Education and Evaluation 
Workshop. University of Chicago. For 
teachers, group and social workers, and 
other workers in parent and family-life 
education, Discussion of general prob 
lems, small-group methods and techniques 
of family-life education in terms of inter- 
personal competence, and practice in eval 
uating the effects of various methods 
Write: Mrs. Winifred L. O'Donnell, Sec 
retary, Family Study Center, University 
of Chicago, 5757 5. Drexe! Ave., Chicago 
47, Hil. 


July 9-August 17 

Methods of Teaching the Adult. Univer- 
sity of Maine. For teachers of adults 
Methods, materials, and techniques in 
teaching the adult. Write Mark R 
Shibles, Dean, University of Maine, Sum 
mer Session, Orono, Maine 


July 10-13 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. and Ca 
operative Union of Canada School on 
Cooperative Education and Organization. 
University of Saskatchewan. Professional 
training session for those interested in 
educational and organizational work in 
cooperatives of all types. Write: Hayes 
Beall, Educational Services Director, Co 
operative League of the U.S.A., 344 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill 


July 15-21 

Public School Integration Workshop 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn 
For men and women in positions to pro 
vide community leadership in areas of in 
tergroup and human relations. Analysis 
of state plans for dealing with integration 
and patterns of human relations in the 
South today, developing plans of social 
action for back-home application. Write: 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn 


July 15-27 

Rutwers Institute of Manacement and 
Lahor Relations Summer Workshob in 
Workers’ Education. Rutgers University 
For trade union education staff and com 
mittee members and individuals interested 
im we rkers educ ation Com ination of 


w 
I] 


The Challenge 
of Change 


is the theme of 


THE 83rd 
AMVUAL FORUM 


of the 
VATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
MAY 20-25, 1956 


THE NATIONAL FORUM 
ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


Join social welfare leaders from 
all over the country and abroad in 
discussing the basic social welfare 
problems and issues affecting peo 
ple everywhere 

Write for 


® Information about the S834rd An 
nual Forum 


® Facts about the NCSW 


@® Membership information 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE O} 
SOCIAL WORK 


22 W. Gay St., Columbus 15, ©. 


SPEED 
' READING 


ay 


AVR em eee Issue an easy-to-use 
Reteemeies “.. * AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A smati rental 
charge will pay for the unite in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to tecelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 24% Ib 


weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 


Each $35.00 . 5 to 9 units, each $31.56 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-64 6316. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 
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seminars and workshops relating meth 


i 


, 
nal 
crus ana 


techniques to specific content 
Write: Irvine L, HM. Kerrison, Chairman 
Labor Pr eran, Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations, Rutgers University, 


Winants Hall, New Brunswick, N. J 
July 15-28 

Estes Park Summer School ¢ ponsored by 
George Williams College and Y.M.C.A.) 
Association Camp, Colo, For Y.M.C.A 


secretaries and other interested adults 


Cours in Group Work C,uidance, 
Y.M.C.A. History, and Community Or 
ganizauion W rite Champe stoake 


Y.M.C.A Tulsa, Okla 


July 16-Auqust 10 

Boston University Workshop in the lm 
provement of Human Relations, Conte 
ence Center, North Andover, Mass. For 
workers in adult education, social work, 


health, religion, community organization, 


public relations business and incduser 
and organized labor. Training in dealing 
with human relations problems and prac 
tical experience in work settings. Write 
Kenneth DD tjenne, Human Relations Cen 
ter % Ihe sStute Ka Boston 15, Ma 
July 19-28 


Workshop in Adult Lducation (sponsored 
by Bureau of Adult Education, State De 
partment of Education University of Cal 
forma, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, California State Committee 
on Adult Education, California Association 
of Adult Fducation). For administrators 
and California Council for Adult Fduca 
tion. Leadership training in adult educa 
tion, Write George ¢ Mann, Chief 
Bureau of Adult Education, 721 ¢ ipitol 
Ave Sacramento 14, Calif 


July 22-Auqust 4 

Community Organization and Guidance 

George Williams College Camp, Williams 
Iba Wis. For Y.M.C.A. secretaries and 

other interested adults. Write: Dr. Karl 
P Jertoss C,eorm Williams Collewe 
415 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill 


July 22-Auqust 4 

Pacific Northwest Laboratory in Group 
Development. The Lakeside School, Seat 
tlhe, Wash. (Co-sponsored by the Pacifiu 
Northwest Laboratory in Group Develop 
ment and University of Washington). For 


teams and individuals from organizations 


in which groups are important instru 
ments of learning, decision making, and 
action to help them become more effective 


group members and leaders. Write: Office 
of Short Courses and Conferences 418 
Admin. Bld University of Wash., Seat 
tle > Wash 


July 21-29 

National Council of Churches National 
u orkshot for Directors of Christian Edu 
cation, Conterence Point Camp, Williams 
Bay, Wis. For persons engaged in direct 
ing educational work in churches. Work 


groups will discuss the director's job, ad 


ministration, psychology of the group, 


learning through activities, etc. Write 


30 


W. Randolph Thornton, Director, Dept 
of Administration and Leadership, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 257 Fourth 
Ave New York 10, N.Y 


July 24-28 
Institute on Correspondence Lducation. 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer 


sity Cin cooperation with the National 
Home Study Couns il). Planned es} ecially 
for editorial and educational personnel 
in home study schools and departments 
Development of home study courses, cov- 
ering problems of producing the courses, 
from writing, editing, and illustrating to 
methods of reproduction. Write: National 
Home Study Council, 1420 New York 


Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 


July 20-August 4 
State Leaderhip Camp. lowa 4-H Camping 
Center, Madrid, lowa (co sponsored by 
lowa State College Extension Service and 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation). For young 
adults. Training in principles of leader 
ship and group dynamics in a camp set 
tung. Write: Harlan Geiger, lowa State 
College Ames, lowa 


July 10-Auqust 17 

Workshop on the fdministrator and 
the Community. Columbia-Teachers Col- 
lewze. For leaders of adult education in ad 
ministrative of semi-administrative posti- 
tions and in schools, libraries, industry, 
labor, agricuiture, and voluntary associa 
tion Participants, as individuals or 
teams, will present and relate their partic- 
ular problems in community relations to 
modern «¢ mMmcepts and practices in commu 
mity inal Sis, communication design, pro 
gram implementation and evaluation 
W rite Paul L. Essert, Executive Officer, 
Institute of Adulte Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. ¥ 


August 6-18 
Workshop in the Techniques of Coun 
seline. American Institute of Family Re 


lations, Los Angeles, Calii For clery, 
men, teachers, lawyers, leaders, etc., who 
work with those needing counseling. Lec 
tures and discussions on problems con 
fronting the counselor, training in prac 
ti il techniques, laboratory work, testing 
etc. Write: Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Re 
istrar, American Institute of Family Rela 
tions, 5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27 
Calif 


August 7-9 

Ohio Congress of Parents G Teachers 
Parent Education Leadership Training 
Workshop. Ohio State University, For 


parent education leaders. Training in or 
inizing and planning parent education 


ly groups and in the use of various dis 


stu 
cussion methods. Write Dr. Andrew 
Hendrickson, 321 Arps Hall, Ohio State 


University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Auqust 10-18 

Management Conference University of 
Connecticut (cooperating with New Eng- 
land Chapters of SAM, School of Busi 


adult teaderanip 


ness Administration, and Div. of Univer- 
sity Extension). For middle management 
people. Providing a broadened prospec 
tive of business for purposes of up-grad- 
ing. Write: Carlson E. Crane, Co-Direc 
tor, Div. of University Extension, Untver- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


August 12-18 

Great Books Summer Institute. Colby 
College. For Great Books participants and 
leaders. Readings will be from a new 
series “Great Issues in Education’. Write 
Program Dept., Great Books Foundation, 
47 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill 


Auqust 12-22 

Human Relations lustitute. Valley Centre, 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, Canada 
For people who work with groups in all 
types of agencies. To deepen understand 
ing and develop skills in human relations 
Write: Gordon Campbell, Director, Adult 
Education Div., Government Admin. Bldg., 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 


August 12-24 
Intermountain Laboratory in Group De 


velopment. Alpine Rose Lodge, Brighton, 


Utah (sponsored by University of Utah 
and other higher institutions in Inter 
mountain West). For leaders in industry, 
business, religion, education, and public 
service agencies. Laboratory in human re 
lations, with emphasis upon group devel 
opment. Write Don A. Orton, Univer 


sity of Utah, Sale Lake City 12, Utah 


Auqust 18-24 

National Council of Churches 13th Inier 
tional Workshop in Audio-Visual Chris 
tian Education. University of Southern 
California For professional and lay 
church workers, audio-visual « ordinators 
Materials and methods for audio-visual 
education in the church. Write: Dept. of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education 
"Y | Adams St < hicago J Ill 


September 10-14 

Second Annual Institute on Preparation 
for Retirement. Purdue University. Per 
sonnel and training directors for business, 
industry, and labor; deans, directors, and 
administrators of adult education pro 


grams. Consideration of retirement poli 


cies and practices, pension plans and so 
cial security, health and medical care, edu 
cational programs and counseling services 
before and after retirement. Write: Her 
bert C. Hunsaker, Div. of Adult Educa 


tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 


Not yet determined 

Leadership Training Conference for P.T.A 
Leaders, West Virginia University. P.T.A 
leaders. Leadership training for P.T.A 
leaders. Write: E. K. Feaster, Dean, Col 
lege of Education, West Virginia Univer 
sity, Morgantown, W.Va 


CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 
May 1-5 

Third National Shirt Sleeve Conference 
Washington, D. ¢ Association of Home 
Study Schools For directors and oper 
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ators of home study schools. Write: Ex 
ecutive Director, Association of Home 
Study Schools, 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, Db. ¢ 


May 3-5 

Annual Meeting G Conference of National 
Council of Industrial Management Clubs, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. National Council of 
Industrial Management Clubs afhliated 
with the YMCA. For leaders of industrial 
management clubs. Leadership develop 
ment conference and annual meeting of 
180 industrial management club leaders 
Write: William F. Meyer, National Board 
of YMCA's, 291 Broadway, New York 
N. ¥ 


Mecy 13-16 

National University Extension Association 
fnnual Convention. University of Wis- 
consin. Workshops and discussion ses 
sions for department heads and assistants, 
extension directors, and other extension 
personnel, Write: Allan Ostar, Univer- 


sity Extension Div., University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison, Wis 


May 20-25 
National Conference of Social Wark 195¢ 
innual Porum. St. Louis, Mo, Discus 
sions of problems and services for people 
professional and lay-—concerned with 
health and welfare. Write: National Con 
ference of Social Work, 22 W. Gay St 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


June 18-20 

School Administrators Adult Education 
Conference. University of Colorado, A 
working conference for school administra 
tors designe 1 to explore adult education 
in Colorado and the role played by school 
administrators. Write: Alien Jensen, Ex 
tension Div., University of Colorado 


toulder, Colo 


June 18-22 

International Y's Men's Convention. 
Y.M.C.A. Conference Center, Estes Park 
Colo. Y's Men's Club members, families 
and all others interested in Y's Men's In 
ternational. Deals with the ongoing work 
of Y's Men's International and includes 
workshops on: young adult work, new 
member orientation, and international re 
lations. Write: Henry D. Grimes, Sec 
retary-Treasurer, International Associa 
tion of Y's Men's Clubs, 25 Quincy Street, 
Lawrence, Mass 


June 25-28 

National Council of Churches of Christ 
Conference on Weekday Religious Edu 
cation. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
For national denominational board mem 
bers and staff, state and city council staff, 
pastors, professional and lay workers in 
religious education, public school edu 
cators. Practical help in setting up and 
carrying on weekday church programs 
Write: Erwin L. Shaver, 79 |} Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill 


June 25-Auqust 17 


Summer Session theme for the entire Uni 
versity of Wisconsin—"PFrontiers in Adult 
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Education”. Madison, Wis. For all full 
time summer students ar d summer session 
visitors. Special emphasis on adult edu 
cation in honor of the Golden Jubilee of 
the University of Wisconsin General Ex- 
tension Division, W rite Lawrence 
Adolphson, Director of Extension Div 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


May 19-August 22 

Boy Scouts of America V olunteer Training 
Conferences. For all registered Volun 
teer scouters. The following training 
conferences will be held at Philmont Scout 
Ranch, Cimarron, N. M. For information 
on the conferences listed write R. N. Pot 
ter, Assistant Director, Volunteer Train 
ing Service, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N., J). Wood Badge Courses 
May 19-27, August 14-22. Leader and ex 
plorer instructors will have opportunity 
to practice all the skills and techniques 
of scouung. Boy Scout Leaders, July 10 
11-17. Training in how to train other Boy 
Scout leaders Explorer Leaders, July 18 
24; 25-41. For scouters who are to help 


train other explorer leaders 


July 18-21 

Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations 
in Industry. Silver Bay, N. Y. National 
Board of YMCA's. For executive officers 
supervisors, other line operating mana 
vers, personnel and staff specialists in in 
dustry. Will center attention on develop 
ment of management philosophy; gaining 
information, and developing skill in 
problem solving. Write William 1 
Meyer, National Board of YMCA's 
91 Broadway, New York 7, N ‘ 


July 11-13 

PTA Leadership Conference. State College 
of Washington (co sponsored with Wash 
ington State Congress of Parents & Teach 
ers). PTA leadership workshop — for 
Fastern Washington area, Write: David 
I Willis, Associate Professor of Ed 
ucation, State Colleve of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash 


July 28-Auqust 4 

YMCA North American Continental 
Conference of Young Aduits, Lake Cou 
chiching, Canada. Emphasis on the role 
of the YMCA within the social, economic, 
and political forces of North America 
W rite Allen S. Ellsworth, National 
Board of YMCA's, 291 Broadway, New 
Yoru 7, N.Y. 


August 16-18 

National Council on Vamily Relations 
National Convention. Boston, Mass. Mem 
bers of the National Council and others 
interested in family relations. Write 
National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Ave., S.F., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


June 11-15 

Canadian Association for Adult Education 
Anniversary Conference. Queen's Uni 
versity. Special Anniversary Conference 
observing the 21st year of the CAAI 
For details write Dr. Roby Kidd, Cana 
dian Association for Adult Fducation, 


‘114 St. George St.. Toronto, Canada 
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June 13-14 

Canadian Association of Directors of 
Extension & Summer Schools Meetire. 
Queen's University. kor imtormation 
write H. W. Curran, Director of Ex- 
tension, Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada 


September 3 

National Urban Leagne tnnual Con- 
ference. Cincinnati, Ohio. Members of 
Preparatory Commission leadership work- 
shop, Urban League staff, board members, 
Write: Guichard Parris, Conference Sec 
retary, National Urban League, 1144 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


September 8-11 

United Church of Canada National Adult 
Conference Alma College, St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Planning conference for leaders 
of adult work in the church. Write 
Rev. F. P. Fidler, Room 524, 299 Queen 


Sc, W., Toronto 2B, Ontario 


October 16-18 


National Issociation af Educational 
Broadcasters fnnual Convention. For 
further information write Hlarry J 


Skornia, Executive Director, National 


Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill 


Human Relations Center 


Sth Annual Workshop in 


Community Human Relations 


or trainin in p processes and 


June 23-July 7 


Cast luimion $100 

Room and Board Morris L. Haimowitz 
a International Direotor 
Hoy pre Human Retations Center 
timate soo 


University Cotlege 


for details about 19 S. LaSalle St 


laboratory, write Chicago 4, tilinots 


rd Annual Pacific Northwest 


Laboratory in 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
July 22 - August 4, 1956 


LAKESIDE SCHOOL, SEATTLE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Now, now, ladies and gentiemen, don't you feel it's time for the observer's report? 


NEW WAYS IN OLD PLACES 

continued from page 9% 
10's criticism sternming from dissat 
isfaction “with the way things are 
run’’ was directed toward Martin and 
the other members of the old guard; 
by 1952 such criticisms were directed 
toward the Service Club. This and 
other evidence indicates that the Serv- 
ice Club has become the focus of 
leadership. 

The Service Club was organized in 
1945 as a local chapter of a national 
organization, Its charter demands 
that its membership be distributed 
among occupational and employme nt 
groups. It emphasizes the values of 
community service, During its first 
two years its major oOfhecers were 
members of the old guard or closely 
identified with them, but from the 
first its board of directors included 
Cram and others of the newer inter 
ests. The issues faced by the board of 
ditectors almost always became con- 
flicts between the two points of view. 

As an officer of the Service Club, 
Martin was forced to act in a much 
different fashion than he had been 
accustomed to. He found that his at 
tempts to resolve things in a “friend 
ly manner” (that is, by the small 
group of old guard leaders) were 
blocked by the new leaders who in 
sisted on bringing the issues out and 
securing discussion among the mem 
bers. 


In 1949 Walt Cram was clected to 


the presidency of the Service Club. 
Election to this office signalized a 
change in attitudes toward him by 
the old guard. He began to be talked 
about in these terms: “Walt used to 
be pretty radical and a trouble-maker, 
but he’s calmed down a lot in recent 
years. He's becoming a responsible 
kk ack Aa 

This change in attitude does not 
reflect any change in Cram. He is 
still outspoken in criticism of the 
status quo, he still raises issues that 
others would prefer to leave hidden, 
and he is still acting to bring about 
basic changes in institutional prac- 
tices and procedures, 

The new perception of Cram is 
rather the result of the development 
of a new leadership system, and 
through this, Cram’s legitimization 
as a leader. Since Cram’s term as 
president of the Service Club, several 
younger men have held major offices 
in the club and then been elected to 
major offices in other institutions. 

The agents of change may have an 
impact more fundamental than the 
mere addition of new groups which 
must be satisfied and integrated into 
the power balance of the community, 
In the small, formerly rural commu- 
nities the rise of new interest-groups 
represents a fundamental change in 
the character of the social organiza- 
tion. 

Whether or not these reform move- 
ments are successful in terms of their 


own objectives—and they most fre- 
quently are not successful in these 
terms—they ‘do bring about a change 
in the power balance in the commu- 
nity. If the new interest group is a 
strong one, the new equilibrium will 
involve radical changes in community 
relationships and will take relatively 
longer to achieve. If the new interest 
group is weak and advocates quite 
radical interests, then little or no 
change will occur in the community. 


what Rockville seems to 
show 


When the old guard came under 
attack in Rockville, it was not only 
the old leaders as persons, but rather 
the whole order of leadership that 
was under fire. The paternalistic, 
single-headed, family-inherited lead- 
ership had been developed during the 
“folk society” period and was ill- 
adapted to the needs of a society of 
diverse groups, of changing person- 
nel, and of heterogeneous cultures. 
A new order had to develop. If any 
community is to survive and provide 
the satisfactions required by its mem 
bers, it must have an orderly process 
of leadership which is adapted to the 
characteristics of its social organi- 
zation. Leaders must be recruited, 
trained, and supported by a_back- 
ground of experience in the details of 
the community, and given legitimacy 
so they need not continually defend 
their right to leadership. 

In Rockville the Service Club pro- 
vided a convenient: agency around 
which the new leadership processes 
could develop. It was the only asso- 
ciation whose purpose was defined as 
community service and leadership; it 
was the only association where the 
old guard and the new leaders were 
brought together as a group. Because 
of these characteristics, a continuity 
of community leadership was possi- 
ble through the Service Club and an 
acceptable agency for recruitment 
was established. 

The details of change in other 
communities will differ from those 
in Rockville, but this account will 
perhaps serve to point out the extra- 
personal significance of changes in 
leadership. We often think of lead- 
ership in terms of persons, forgetting 
that it is a fundamental social phe- 
nomenon in which the leaders are ac- 
tors within a larger framework. 
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QUESTION: 


“I'm missing several issues of the past year of ADULT LEADERSHIP 
and my other copies are torn or dog-eared. Is there any way I can get 


a new set of the ten issues?’ 


“You lucky fellow—it just so happens we've salted away copies of 
every issue of Volume Four and had them handsomely bound in sturdy 


leatherette covers for you.” $7.50 
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CONTENTS BY WORKSHOP TITLES, 1955-56 


ADULT 


FORM MAY -—Building Better Communities 
JU NE—Working With Youth 


CED : , ; oe 
Oilath Minin Deities ah te OOK EPT.—-Education for International Understanding 


743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois OCT. —The Art of Supervision 


Ee aaa Vee ey er NOV.—-Improving Communication Among 
Local Organizations 


Bo d Volum No. 4 at $7.50 . . 
me ai DEC Working Together for Adult Education 


Bound Volumes No and 7 
at $12.00 a parr JAN Workshops and Institutes 


Bound Volumes No. 2, 3 and 4 at $15.00 a set FEB Ihe Citizen and the News 


MAR.—New Approaches in World Affairs Education 
s Enclosed Bill me 


APR Human Relations Training in Three Days 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER! 


A limited number of Bound Volumes 2 and 3 are still available 
You may order either one in combination with No. 4 for only 
$12.00. You may order all three for only $15.00, thus saving the 


Ci Zone State complete price of one volume. 
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